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BIRD'S-EYE 


VIEW OF THE 


VENEZUELAN COAST 


SOURCE OF VENEZUELAN CONTROVERSY 


WHAT HAS LED UP TO THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS IN THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


CONTROVERSY involving half of Europe, Great Britain 
A and the United States has been stirred up over some bad 

debts in the quarrelsome little country of Venezuela. 
Primarily it is to be attributed to the brusque attitude of Germany 
in trying to force its claims forward at the cannon’s mouth, without 
waiting for a peaceful solution of the difficulty. The Kaiser drew 
England into the conflict and the English government, which had 
already once been punished bj 


sued at 80. The Berliner Disconto Gesellschaft financed the loan, 
with the customs pledged as security. From the proceeds, 36, 
000,000 bolivares were paid to the German firm that built the rai!- 
road, the government guaranteeing 7 per cent on the capital in- 
vested in the road, and pledging itself to set aside annually the 
sum of 3,000,000 bolivares as interest, and to provide for the amor- 
tization of the debt. 

All this looks simple, but by 





the United States for meddling 
with that South American coun- 
try, has suffered no end of criti- 
cism for being used as a cat’s 


A MESSAGE FOR 1903 


The Countess of Wirwick is fa nous ‘the most beautiful woman in Eng 
land,’”’ a leader in English socia! lif2,and mistress of beantiful and 


the time the 200 miles of railroad 
were completed it was found that 
the German contractors had capi- 
talized it for $20,000,000, alleging 


historic 


paw. President Roosevelt, as de- ponaponese arena be ee ne ne Te ne that it cost that amount. If it did 
fender of the Monroe doctrine, — tT cost such an amount the Vene- 
came near being brought into Pa zuela Central Railway is said to 
the controversy by the desire of Fl - be the most expensive piece of 
Germany to have him act as ~- Ae ae ‘a Md Whe fet ke railroad construction ed the 
bitrator, and his escape is due “Att4tdn bf Yt world. The Venezuelan govern- 
more to the wisdom and capacity l ment had pledged itself to pay 7 
oi Secretary Hay than to his own CS Pa ~ aie yo) per cent on the invested capitai 
keenness of foresight. While it is . A ae. d 1 AH 4 ho . 7, and many strange Spanish oaths 
generally agreed that the subject A A Kthy71 0g Y were heard in Caracas when the 


will be referred to the Haguc 
arbitration tribunal, the refusai 
of the contesting parties to raise 
the blockade indicates that there 
is still much bad blood afloat, li- 





bills were presented. 

The Venezuelans love to fight 
much better than to pay interest 
on debts. More than that, it is 
seldom, if ever, that the country 








able at any time to break out anc ( ‘ is free from some sort of a revo- 
touch off the international fire | ? —~) lution, either brewing or in full 
works, ie kt y 4 progress. Fighting costs money 

What is the controversy ae of lL. LZ; ‘A AM te 7U AN MT | 0 and when, in 1808, there was 
which has led to so much |“ of a much fighting, no interest was 
international concern? It seems 2 paid on the railway loan, and 
that back in the nineties i,” there has been none since except 
Venezuela wanted to build a trifling payments. A year ago, 
railroad and a German bank, the Berliner Disconto Gesell when Germany was beginning to make up her claim against Vene- 
schaft, was only too happy to supply the necessary funds.  zuela, it was computed that she owed in defaulted interest on the 


The road was built, the government of Venezuela, in 1896, borrow- 
ing 50,000,000 bolivares (a bolivar being worth about nineteen 
cents) for thirty years at 5 per cent interest, the bonds being is 


(UM 


railway bonds 6,000,000 bolivares, or about $1,140,000. 
These revolutions have resulted in much loss to foreigners 


doing business in that country. Crops are destroyed, cattle com- 








2 OUR DAY 


mandeered and forced loans made. “Through those wars,” the 
German government stated in an official memorandum, “manv 
German merchants living in Venezuela and many German land- 
owners have been seriously damaged, as partly compulsory loans 
have been extorted from them, partly requisites of war which have 
been found in their possession, as especially the cattle necessary 
for the feeding of the troops, have been taken from them without 
being paid for, partly their houses and grounds have been ran- 
sacked or devastated.” For allthis Germany asks 2,000,000 boli- 
vares or $380,000. 

The sweep of a revolution lifts President Castro into power 
and word is sent forth that no claims over six months’ old wiil 
be allowed. He could not, he said, be held responsible for the 
debts of his predecessors. Germany grew impatient at this and 
declared something must be done. President Castro replied that 
he should be pleased to have all of these claims presented to a 
tribunal which he would appoint and promptly, on Jan. 21, 1901 
he issues a decree creating this commission. 

Germany was not pleased and wanted to know what would 
happen if this commission should decide against her. “You may 
appeal to my supreme court,” replied President Castro. This dic 
not please the Teutons any better than the former plan, for mem- 
bers of the supreme court are frequently dismissed by the presi- 
dent. But a few Germans decided they would go before this 
tribunal appointed by President Castro. “Several of the few Ger- 
man claims,” so runs the official German account, “put before the 
commission have been simply rejected, and others have been re- 
duced in a decidedly malicious way. 
cattle breeder, from whom fully 


So, for example, a German 
3.800 head of cattle, to the value 
oi more than 600,000 bolivares, had been forcibly taken away, got 
only 15,000 bolivares adjudicated. But the government has not 
paid for the claims recognized as just by the commission, but has 
told the claimants that a bill in their interest would be submitted 
to the next congress.” This was thoroughly aggravating. But 
matters ran on until December 11, 1901. when the German amba;- 
sador in Washington recognized the Monroe doctrine by submit- 
ting a “pro-memoria” in which it recited the questions at issue 
and stated that “under the circumstances the Imperial Govern- 
ment believes that 
present base are hopeless,” 


with 
therefore “the German government 
proposes to submit the claims directly to the Venezuelan govern 
ment and ask for their settlement.” This 


further negotiations Venezuela on the 


language was used: 
“But we consider it of importance to let. first of all, the gov 


frnment of the United States know about our purposes, so that 


we can prove that we have nothing else in view than to help those 
of our citizens who have suffered damages, and we shall first take 
into consideration only the claims of those German citizens who 
have suffered in the civil war. 

“We declare especially that under no circumstances do we 
consider in our proceedings the acquisition or the permanent oc- 
cupation of Venezuelan territory. If the Venezuelan government 
should force us to the application of measures of coercion, we 
should have to consider furthermore if at this occasion we should 
ask likewise for a greater security for the fulfillment of the claims 
of the Company of Discount of Berlin. 

“After the posting of an ultimatum, first of all the blockade 
of the more important Venezuelan harbors—that is, principally 
the harbors of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello—would have to be 
considered as an appropriate measure of coercion, as the levying 
of duties for import and export being nearly the only source oi 
income of Venezuela, would in this way be made impossible. Like- 
wise, it would be difficult in this way.to provide the country, which 
depends on the import of corn, with food. If this measure does 
not seem efficient, we would have to consider the temporary oc 
cupation on our part of different Venezuelan harbor places and 
the levying of duties in those places.” 

Mr. Hay thereupon proceeded to remind the German govern- 
ment that it was proposed to hold it to its declaration in these 
words: 

“The President of the United States, appreciating the courtesy 
of the German government in making him acquainted with the 
state of affairs reierred to, and not regarding himself as called 
upon to enter into the consideration of the claims in question, 
believes that no measures will be taken in this matter by the 
agents of the German government which are not in accordance 
with the well-known purpose above set forth, of his Majesty the 
German Emperor.” 

About this time England was in a crusty mood over the bare 
little island of Patos, ten miles off the coast of Trinidad. England 
conquered Trinidad in 1797, and the right to this island was con- 
firmed by the treaty of Amiens in 1802, but Venezuela claims the 
island by a later treaty. The only thing worth considering about 
this bare little island was the fishing interests of Trinidad and it 
was here that Venezuela made trouble. The British government 
has a list of a dozen fishing vessels which have been seized in the 
vicinity of Patos. 

To offset this claim Venezuela asserts that a British steamship, 
the “B h” 


Bau Righ” carried arms and ammunition to the Venezuelan 
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ROUMANIA., 


CARMEN SYLVA, QUEEN OF 








The beautiful and brilliant Queen of Roumania is famous tor her charities, anc 
iffany crowned head “gives joy" to her subjects by her graciovsness it is Carmen 
Sylva. She is constantly at work in order to raise funds for hospitals and to 
relieve distress, cShe is an thor of distinction, especially in the realm of fairy 
tales; a skilled painter and musician, and a charming h« 
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THE HARBOR OF LA GUAYRA, 
insurgents, who were seeking to overthrow the government. 
The controversy grew in bitterness until in August of 
British 


1902, 
Lord Lansdowne, the 
British secretary of state for foreign affairs, that, acting under his 


the minister at Caracas, informed 


instructions, he had presented a note to the Venezuelan minister 
for foreign affairs “formally protesting against the intolerable 
conduct of the Venezuelan government, and informing him that 
unless prompt compensation were made for the vessels seized 
and destroyed, England would take the necessary steps to exact 
reparation.” 


The minister for foreign affairs, so Mr. Haggar |! 
He read the 


“We are used to receiving such 


reported to his government. was not at all scared. 
note coolly, and then remarked: 

as of course he 
but 


communications,” 
Great Britain, 


was; for not only Germany and 


also France 


THE CAPITOL IN CARACAS. 


of his loan. Venezuela is bankrupt, and will remain bankrupt 


care 
while present methods prevail at Caracas. But an honest adminis- 
tration of customs by a man like Gen. Taskar H. Bliss, who made 
his reputation in Cuba. would place Venezuela on her feet.” 

So much has been said about the Monroe doctrine that it may 
be of interest to read the exact words as promulgated by Presi 
dent Monroe in his message of December 2, 1823: 

“The American continents, by the free and independent condi- 
tion which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
Powers. 


“We 


existing between tl 


owe it. therefore. to candor and to the amicable relations 


e United States and those powers, to declare 


that we should consider any at- 





and Italy, had been 


have their accounts settled. 


asking to 
Mr 
Haggard, being an Englishman. 
told 
him that might be the case. but 
not from England.” 


made the obvious reply. “I 


Time was given for President 
Castro to the 
which he failed to do. 
to the joining of 


demands. 
This led 


and 


meet 


England 
Germany in presenting an ulti 
matum on December 2, and this 


being denied, resulted in the cap 





ture of the Venezuelan navy an1 
later to the 
Puerto Cabello, which, however. 


bombardment ot 





tempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous ti 
With the 


depend 


our peace and safety. 


existing colonies or 


encies of any European power 


1 


we have not interfered and shall 


not interiere. But with the gov- 


ernments who have declared 
their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independ- 


ence we have, on great consid- 


eration and on just principles 


] 


acknowledged, we could not view 


any interposition for the purpose 
control- 


ot oppressing them or 








was merely an act of reprisal for 


Britis! BIRD'S-EY!I 
oritish 


° . ° VIEW SHOWING LINE 
the illegal seizure of the 


ship Topaze. These forcible 
steps have resulted in much uneasiness in business circles. 

“Tt has been asked,” says A. Maurice Low, in a clear and 
comprehensive article on the Venezuela question in The Review 


of Reviews. “why the dispute was not referred to the Hague 


tribunal of arbitration. The answer is simple, according to the 
British 


German offer of an arbitration before a mixed commission, and re- 


and German official statements. Venezuela rejected the 


fused to discuss arbitration or anything else with Great Britain 
and it was not until the Venezuelan ships had been seized that 
Castro Mr. the 
and then it was too late.” 


made an offer of arbitration through Bowen, 


American minister at Caracas, 


\ Washington correspondent thinks Venezuela could easilv 


secure money in the United States to pay its obligations. He 


says: 
“One New York banker who was at the White House recently 


said there would be no trouble about Venezuela securing al! 


the money she needed if the United States would agree to protect 
that loan, or if President Castro would consent to have President 
Roosevelt name a competent and honest administrator of Ven 
ezuelan revenues. 

“Tf President Castro will let President Roosevelt 
iat officer to administer the office 


4 
of customs and allow tl 
I 





aia 
he will not have to apply to European or international ban g 
concerns for a loan. He can secure all the money he needs in this 
country. There are a dozen banking houses here that will tak 


-XUM 


OF RAILWAY 
AND CARACAS.—I/. 


scetteaiind <a ling in any other manner their 
tE . 4 Gt = 


Y. Herald destiny, by any European power, 
in any light 


toward 


other 
disposition 


the 
United 


than as 
the 


manifestation of an unfriendly 
States.” 


Commenting on the occasion which called forth these words 
from President Monroe, the editor of The Outlook says: 
“The Holy Alliance formed for the purpose of counteracting 


pernicious principle of 


the representative government has long 
representative government has been estab- 
‘opean countries west of Russia; the principle of 
hts is 


since ceased to 


lished in all Eu 


pepular rig 


e€X1St; 





recognized in most of these governments as 
really, if not as fully and consistently, as in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the essential principles, or perhaps we should sa. 
the essential spirit of the Monroe doctrine, remains a principle t> 
guide, a spirit to inspire, as long as the nation lasts. These prin 
ciples are two: 
The 

from each of the fourteen governments. 
be submitted the 
Each 


judges from the list of t 


National safety, Fraternal guardianship.” 


Hague tribunal is made up of four representatives 


When a controversy is t» 
rt for the trial is made up in the following 


party to the 


cou 


manner: dispute selects not less than two 


10se named by the Powers. rassing 
who would not be im-artial. Those 


course, those named by itself, 


so chosen select another, will have the castine vote in case 
of disagreement. This umpire, as he will probably be called. acts 
4 ; 2 es 


as the president of the court. The tribunal s' erMnarily ho 


‘ 
though by agreement it may 


its sessions at The Hague 


1 . 1 . 
where else except t e countries that are rarties in 








OUR DAY 


TRIUMPH OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


HOW WILLIAM MARCONI 


HAS FINALLY SUCCEEDED 


IN SENDING 


MESSAGES ACROSS THE OCEAN 


FTER years of persevering and pains- 
taking effort, Marconi has finally suc- 
ceeded in sending wireless messages from 
England to Nova Scotia, a distance of 2,309 
miles. It is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern times, and seems likely to 
revolutionize ocean telegraphy. Comparing 
Marconi’s achievement with the laying oi 
the Atlantic Cable, the Providence Journal 
says: 

“The mind refuses to grasp the signifi- 
cance of this achievement in Cape Breton. 
When the first Atlantic cable was laid, the 
world greeted it as one of the most marvel- 
cus facts of the nineteenth century, and in- 
deed it was. It required faith and courage 
to lay a telegraph line under the ocean 
from continent to continent, and success 
was attained only after repeated discourage- 
ments. But is it not a greater achievement 
to manipulate the mere atmosphere and 
cause it to carry, without wires or any other 
exterior medium, the winged words of men? 
From this initial success greater successes 
will grow. There is at present some diffi 
culty in transmitting despatches in bright 
sunlight, though why the rays of the sun 
should interfere is not clearly understood. 
It is safe to say that other hindrances will 
be encountered before the two continents 
are put into absolutely reliable wireless 
communication with one another. But 
Marconi’s feat points the way to complete 
success. If within one year so great an 
advance can be made as is represented ir 
the difference between the transmission of 
the one letter ‘S’ and the sending of a mes- 
sage of over thirty words, what may we 
not hope for in the immediate future? 
Meanwhile, the congratulations of all the 
nations are due to Marconi for bringing to 
pass what would have been considered im 
possible and absurd not long ago.” 

To a reporter for the Chicago Record 
Herald who asked him for a brief. popular 
explanation of wireless telegraphy, Mr. 
Marconi recently said: 

“You ask me for a brief popular account 
of the wireless system. It is rather difficult 
to give, but I will do my best. Of course 
you know that the leading feature of th 
system is the use of the Hertzian waves. 
The chief part of the sending apparatus con- 
sists in the fanlike structure of innumer- 
able wires which you see suspended from 
the towers. This, when charged from the 
operating-room with alternating positive 
and negative currents. flashes our signals 
across the Atlantic, where, at the Cornwall 
station, a similar network of wires re- 
ceives them and transmits them to the op- 
erating-room, where the magnetic detector 
gives them to the receiving operator. 

“Signals are flashed across practically in- 
stantaneously, as we estimate that they only 
take one-ninetieth of a second. When a 
signal is sent a faint explosion is heard in 
the operating-room, and the flashes from 
the aerial wires may be noticed in the 
neighborhood of the towers.” 

As Mr. Marconi’s interviewer had been 
informed by a prominent electrical expert 
that these flashes had been observed from 
a great distance, and that from them a tel 
egrapher could read the letters of a mes- 


sage, thus destroying secrecy, the inventor 
was asked his own ideas on the subject. 
With his little characteristic smile he re- 
plied: 

“The gentleman must have seen the flash- 
es of a lightning storm we had recently. 
Besides, had he seen the flashes from this 
station he certainly could not read the 
message.” 

“Can you send messages by day as wel 
as by night?” 

“Certainly. While sunlight has a weak- 
ening effect upon the current transmitted, 
it now offers no obstacle to our work, and 
we are sending and receiving by day as 
well as by night—in fact, without regard 
whatever to any climatic conditions.” 

“Do you think the aurora which often 
troubles land wires and sometimes even 
cables will interfere with the working of 
your system?” 

“T don’t expect any trouble from it whai- 
ever.” 


The correspondent declares midocean sta- 
tions is the next step in wireless tele- 
graphy now being discussed. He says: 

“It is probable that midocean wireless 
stations consisting of stationary ships, with 
a full equipment of long-distance apparatus, 
placed in the usual routes taken by trans- 
atlantic going vessels, will be established. 
The object of such midocean stations would 
be to report at once cases of ships which. 
owing to not carrying wireless apparatus 
themselves, could not make known their 
misfortune. Mr. Marconi thinks the idea 
a practical one, and states that if the var- 
ious governments interested in the estab- 
lishment of such stations are willing to de 
fray the expenses incurred, the Marconi 
Company would certainly take it up. With 
ocean stations to flash the call for assist 
ance to the nearest port. and all larger 
steamers fitted with apparatus of their own, 
so that .other ships in the vicinity of the 
one in distress could at once be notified, 
danger from fire, loss of steering apparatus 
and other misfortunes should be greatly 
minimized.” 

Concerning the commercial possibilities 
of the system Mr. Marconi is most san 
guine. To an Associated Press correspon4- 
ent he said: 

“T expect we will be ready for commercial 
business between Cape Cod and Table 
Head within a few months. Wireless ser- 
vice is now well established in all parts of 
the world and there are few countries in 
which there are no stations. There are 
wireless companies besides ours, but they 
have advanced in their work little beyond 
the experimental stage. 

“As to rates. we expect to be able to 
transmit cheaper than is called for in our 
contract, which calls for 10 cents a word 
for ordinary messages and 5 cents a word 
for press. : 

“T never doubted the practicability of mv 
undertaking after my achievement at St. 
Tohns, Newfoundland, last winter, but on 
Nov. 9, when the Carlo Alberto arrived in 
Sydney and I visited the Table Head sta- 
tion, I received full confirmation of my 
hope, for on entering the power house I 
heard a tick from the receiver, three faint 


cots, signifying the letter ‘“s.” This signal 
was repeated twice and was louder the sec- 
ond time. 

“This was the signal I had agreed on with 
my operator at Cornwall, and it assured me 
of the success of the Table Head station, 
for as the Morse code is made up of dots 
and dashes, and as it is just as easy to re- 
ceive a dash as a dot, it would have been as 
easy at that time to receive a message.” 

The Chicago Tribune thinks that if Mar- 
coni’s predictions prove true there will be 
“a slump in the cable business.” But “in 
the meantime a serious limitation to wire- 
less telegraphy has been pointed out by 
Sir William Preece, one of the most emi- 
nent electricians in England. He has never 
doubted the possibility of wireless tele- 
graphy, but he doubts its practical value, 
because, as he asserts, it is possible to in- 
tercept every wireless message, and, indeed, 
he glaims personal knowledge of three of 
Marconi’s stations having been tapped. 
Besides this, he says the new method is 
defective because of its slowness in trans- 
mitting signals. The cables now can send 
from seventy to one hundred words a min- 
ute—a speed which he says never can be 
equaled by the Marconi system. This 
limitation would not be a serious one, as 
the slowness would be offset by the reduced 
cost of sending, but if there can be no se- 
crecy there will be a vital defect. This is 
now a question of fact. Marconi claims that 
the tuning can be automatically changed 
as well as the codes, so that it will be im- 
possible to steal the messages. Sir Wil 
liam Preece, on the other hand, says they 
can be stolen and nothing can prevent it. 
If the latter is right the Marconi system 
will be of inferior commercial value. Time 
will tell which electrician is right. The ca- 
ble was a crude affair and had many defects 
when De Sauty caught its first signal forty- 
seven years ago.” 

— 
COAL SUBSTITUTES 


ge CHARLES L. NORTON, as 

sistant professor of heat measurements 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Techno!- 
ogy, Boston, has made public the results of 
his experiments on the heat values of diffe - 
ent substitutes for coal. A British thermai 
unit is the heat required to heat one pound 
of water one degree Fahrenheit. Following 
is Prof. Norton’s table: 

Heat Units 
Per Pound. 
.15.000 to 16,000 
Bituminous coals ..4.0<006 060 14,000 to 15.000 
Coke .10,000 to 14,00) 
Hardwood 8.000 to 9,000 
Charcoal 


AmthFacté coal. ..c5<cca<s 


12,000 
BOM: S.dsuciciemiicenientae sears 10,009 
Coal peat briquettes.......10,000 to 13.000 
WROPOSONO Ssabccanieksccund 20,000 to 25,000 
CFASOIOS kan ko 2eka es ooeeed 20,000 to 25,000 


Boston gas..............650 per cubic foot. 

This gives a basis for an estimate of the 
cost of an equal amount of heat obtained 
from each of the fuels: 


Heat Units for 


One Cent. 
B00 es ac, : ee 23,000 
Wood, SIO Per COP ino 5 kc ees se ces 27,000 
Oil, 12 cents per gallon..............12,000 
CORENSIG DOR (ON esc cence gninacsweds 24,000 


Gas, $r per 1,000 cubic feét......5%0: 
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OUR DAY 


A FACTOR IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


HOW THE POOR OF PHILADELPHIA ARE HELPED TO SELF-HELP BY 
THE VACANT LOT ASSOCIATION 


BY 


HILADELPHIA has solved the difficult problem of provid- 


ing tl 


e worthy disabled and unemployed with pleasant and 
lucrative means of seli-support. 

li anyone doubts this let him interview Mr. R. F. Powell, su- 
perintendent of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation Associa 
tion, as it was my privilege to do recently at his home on the 
western edge of the Quaker City. 

Mr. Powell lives on a place adjoining one of the vacant lot 
sections which is devoted to the purpose of providing opportunity 
for those crowded out of the ordinary channels of employment 
to help themselves by raising vegetables on garden plats allotted 
to them; or to do gardening labor at regular wages. The work 
is the outgrowth of the “Pingree Potato Patch” idea which, it will 
be recalled, flourished so hopefully some five years ago, in so 
many cities. Very little is heard of this admirable plan of relief 
nowadays for many reasons: principally, because in these days or 
industrial and commercial prosperity the pressing need does not 
exist, and because in many cities the work was not well conducted, 
and was discontinued. In cities, however, the work has 
passed the tentative stage and has taken its place as a permanent 
factor in social service. 


some 


In no city has the plan been so successfully conducted and 
assumed such proportions as in Philadelphia. 
increased to five times its original scope. 


In five years it has 
Many new and perma- 
ment features have been developed, in constantly expanding ways 
of helpfulness that are very 
tion. 


suggestive and worthy of wide emula- 


This remarkable result, it is conceded, is due chiefly to the 
competent superintendence of Mr. Powell, who combines faithfui- 
ness with executive ability and makes the work his only business. 
Moreover, he has had large experience in dealing with agricul 
tural problems in his boyhood on a Texas farm; in his profession 
of surveyor and civil engineer; in the work of colonization ir 
which he was interested in the western states; and in his earnest 
advocacy as lecturer and organizer of the single tax movement. 

The combination of farming and business experience and spe- 
cial knowledge of the needs of poor people, with personal magne- 
tism and the humanitarian spirit is somewhat uncommon. Its 
possession has enabled Mr. Powell to do a practically helpful 
work which is affecting favorably many burdened lives and is 
radiating its influence throughout the land. 

The Philadelphia Vacant Lots Cultivation has 
now two hundred acres under cultivation and gives support and 


Association 


employment to eight hundred families, or a total of 4,000 people. 
Its crops last year reached a total of $40,000. 
in charge from the beginning. 


Mr. Powell has been 


“Do you oversee this entire operation yourself?” I asked the 
tall, sunburnt, genial superintendent, as we walked through the 
garden paths some weeks ago, between rows of Lima beans and 
stacks of corn. The yellow pumpkins were ripening on the richly 
fertilized soil and a gray-haired gardener was spading his fine 
array of healthy celery plants. A fresh wind was blowing from 
the southeast where rows of depressing red-brick blocks shut out 
the horizon. 

“Ves, I am the only instructor,” he answered. “During 
spring and early summer I usually have an assistant for a few 
months. It keeps me busy to be sure. But the fact is,” he added, 
“that the actual work of supervision is comparatively little in- 
creased from what it was in the beginning. Of course the opera 
tions always need a great deal of care and attention. Yet I found 
it as difficult to superintend 96 gardeners on 27 acres of land the 
first year as I did 130 acres of land and 480 families the fourth 
vear. and 200 acres of land and 800 cultivators ithe present season.” 

“How do you account for that?” I asked in some surprise. 

“For the reason that the gardeners themselves now help me 
out so well. The older ones have gained very rapidly in expert: 
ence and practice. They teach their neighbors. And each year 
the people become better acquainted with what is to be done.” 

“Then you are practically conducting an agricultural training 
school?” 

“That’s about the size of it,” he replied with a genial laugh. 
“Those most in need of instruction are taught the best methods of 


the 


JANE A. STEWART 


truck gardening in the most practical way, without loss of 


time 
or expense to themselves, slight cost to the com- 
It is, as you probably know, the weak and aged, the 
disabled and hali-sick, the men with large families and small sal- 
the children to support, 
afforded by the opportunity to till the soil. 
ing to huin 


and at a very 
munity. 
aries, widows with who seek the aid 
What greater bless- 
inity can be conceived than a plan which helps these 
weaker burdened members of society to remain self-supporting 
and self-respecting?” he asked, earnestly. 


“Nothing,” 
heartily. 


I assented 

“Do you give lots to anyone who asks?” I queried. 

“Yes. We make no inquiries.” 

“Are there no conditions?” 
“Certainly. The applicant for a garden must promise to work 
it well; not to trespass; and to accept the land subject to the same 
conditions of dispossession on demand, on which it is loaned to 
the Association.” 

The Mr. Powell explained, had caused but 

very little loss to the workers; and although at first one in every 


last condition, 
five of the gardens had to be taken away for neglect, now the 
rate is only one in 200. 

“Where are your gardens located?” 

“They are scattered pretty well all over the city, but especially 
are most numerous in West Philadelphia, Germantown, Logan 
Station. Manayunk and Roxborough.” 

The aged gardener near us just then left his rows of celery, 
went to the tool-house near, put away his shovel and disappeared. 

“Do you have regular hours of work?” 

“O, no,” said Mr. Powell. 


“They don’t have to stay in the 
gardens all the time. 


They work when they can. We put all the 
responsibility of cultivation on the workers. They come when they 
like and go when they get ready, and work at any hour.” 

“Surely you must have great trouble from depredations,” f 
said, as I noticed the open, unguarded conditions of the beds of 
growing vegetables. 

“You may be surprised when I tell you that we have scarcely 
any trouble at all. True, bands of roving boys now and then pass 
and pull a few ears of corn, or confiscate cucumbers and such 
things as they want to eat. They only take a little something to 
It is a peculiarity of our gardeners, that 
They seem willing to divide with their 


along. 


eat as they pass 
they do not mind this. 
neighbors.” 

“A widow, over fifty years old.” he went on to say, “and her 
two boys, were given a garden: and when the crop began to ma- 
ture she was encouraged to sell the surplus. She felt so grateftil 
‘No, no; I couldn't 
garden after the committee was so kind te 
I give all I can spare to some poor neighbors who were not 
so fortunate as I; but I don’t think I ought to sell it; I ought to 
help some others who are in need.’ 


to the committee for helping her that she said: 
sell things from the 
me. 


“That is the sweet spirit of the people whom we are privileged 
to help.” said Mr. Powell. “Neighborliness is their strongest at- 
He stooped and picked some sprays of sweet mignonette. 
As I received the fragrant blooms I noticed the borders of bright 
flowers which lined the garden paths. 

“We have quite a lot of flowers, this year, for the first time,” 
said the superintendent, culling a gay bouquet of coxcomb, nastur- 
tiums, marigolds and zinnias. “The Flower and Fruit Mission sent 
us a lot of seed, and this is the result. The gardeners grow them 
for their own pleasure. In one of our gardens at Logan Station 
the central dividing path has been bordered by flower-beds this 
season and is grandly designated Broadway. Sunflowers are very 
popular.” 

There were fourteen gardens in the single section where we 
were, I was told. On this ground covering four or five acres 
there are grown all varieties of vegetables, including potatoes, lima 
beans, string beans, peas, carrots, celery, squash, pumpkins. 
tomatoes, cabbage. etc. Two crops are always grown, and in 
some cases, three in a season. 

Mr. Powell’s own experimental garden of one-sixteenth acre, 
where demonstrations of intensive cultivation are made, has pro- 
duced, in turn, lettuce and radishes; beans and peas; and celery. 


tribute.” 
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“A little girl of twelve. whose paralytic father is able to give 
but little help, tills this plot,” said the superintendent, indicating 
a fertile garden in which lima beans were growing and yellow 
pumpkins were seen through the dark green leaves. ‘‘She is the 
She has sold 
$200 worth this season, besides the family’s own consumption and 


main support of a family of seven in the summer. 
some vegetables in store for the winter. She works on Saturdays, 
in the early morning and after school. 

“The next plot belongs to a colored woman who has an in- 
valid husband and eleven children about seventeen and unter 
She formerly took in washing every day in the week. But a year 
ago she commenced to try two days a week at gardening, bring 
ing with her from three to six children to help in the work and 
keep them out of mischief. Her product will amount to $750.” 

“Of course,” he added, “the gardeners’ profits vary, according 
to how they use their chance. One paralytic man has regained 
his health in a large measure through the outdoor work afforded. 
He has established a small retail shop on his three-quarters acre, 
where the people in the vicinity can go and get fresh vegetable, 
at reasonable rates. Most of our gardeners, however. sell their 
produce from door to door and get the regular retail market 
prices.” 

“What new features have you added?” I asked. 

“Well, the winter gardening is new. The association owns 
200 feet of hot-bed sash. Part of it is here and part elsewhere. 
We raise radishes and lettuce under glass to sell in the late fall an! 
early winter, and cauliflower, tomatoes and cabbages for earis 
spring selling. 

“Last year we tried two experiments.” he went on. “One of 


growing first year’s crops ourselves by hiring men at 12! cents 


an hour and made a profit for the Association of $179.90 on three 
shares, taking one-third of the crop for 
] 


seeds, 


acres; the other. on 


plowing, harrowing. fertilizing, and superintendence. and 


made a profit of $101.50 on five acres. The experiment proved so 
satisfactory that we are farming twenty-three acres this year at 


12% cents an hour for work. These we call our co-operative gar- 





INFLUENCE 


MONG the most successful musical 
A classes conducted for the cure of the 
insane are those in the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital at Blockley. Fourteen years ago Mrs. the 
Ica M. Hughes, 


wile of the resident phys- 


ician, began a work which has grown in times she would not, but finally she became 
importance with each succeeding year. Its one of the best vocalists that we had. 


real development began nine years 
when its value became recognized. 
case of Mrs. Hughes it has been a labor of 
love, as she has not only given her time a year since I have 
freely, but has even spent $200 of her own 
funds to buy music for the class and choir. 

To know how deep is her hold upon the 
insane patients, one has only to be present 
when she conducts the musical part of the 
service in the chapel or Mrs. Hughes. 


Sunday even a 


“he men 


childish 


eagerness at her appearance and they have’ of a 


practice lesson on a week-day. 1 
and women clap their hands in 
kind that 
frequently been known to crowd about her 


OF MUSIC ON THE INSANE 


twelve years she had not spoken, when one 
cay, while the choir was singing, she said 
to an inmate, ‘I can do that.’ 
singing class and 
choir. Sometimes she would sing and some- 


ago she had been three years in the choir she 
In the was well. Her parents came over from 
Italy to get her and took her home 
received letters from 
them and from her, telling me of her con 
dition. She will never be what is called 
vigorous minded, but is no longer insane. 
“There was another 
cure by the influence of music,” 
“Her full name would give 
unnecessary pain to her friends. She was 
exceedingly handsome. 
need 
After she had been here for some months 


DAY 


dens. We are thus enabled to give prompt relief by day's work 
to those who could not wait for crops to grow. 

“One of the most interesting features of our work,” said Mr. 
Powell, “is the effect it has had upon many of the gardeners from 
a social and moral standpoint. A case to illustrate is that of Old 
Tom, who was partially paralyzed and so drunken that people 
thought it was not right to give him a garden, as he would only 
sell the vegetables and get drunk. But we thought if he did get 
drunk it would be better if he worked for the money, so we gave 
him a garden. 


The result has been amazing. He is seldom drunk 


now and is practically reformed. We haven't a better garden than 
his right here, as you can see for yourself.” 

“Do the same people apply for gardens from year to year?” 

“A large percentage, yes.” 

“Do you allot them the same ground?” 

“Yes; it is our rule to give the same garden as the previous 
year. Then, if the ground has not been properly fertilized, the 
gardener himself is the sufferer.” 

In response to my query, Mr. Powell said the association pro 
vided free the seeds or plants, giving advice and oversight, but 
the workmen buy or borrow their tools. “The cost per garden has 
been reduced from $18.25 the first year to $6 the present season. 
Over $4,500 in 1901 was collected and expended in thus lending 
a hand and giving the opportunity for self-help to those who would 
otherwise be dependent on community aid. It is probable that in 
no cther form of relief does so small a sum perform so great a 
service.” 

“What are your future plans?” T asked. as I was about to bid 
good-by to the efficient superintendent. 

“To enlarge the work and to reach other sections of the city 
as rapidly as possible. We have settled down to an established 
policy. All that remains is the widening of the work.” 

I was sure, as I left him, that under his kindly, practical and 
honest oversight and direction the good work so well inaugurated 
woull go on to constantly expanding usefulness as a factor in 


social se! vice. 





hearsals three times a week, and] nothing 
can exceed the pleasure with which they are 
I put her in 


welcomed by the members. They put their 


afterwards in the whole being and consciousness into the 
music and derive from this an after tran 
auility that they would not know otherwise 
Only a few of them can follow the printed 


scores, 


\fter 
even though when sane they may 
have been accomplished musicians. They 
Twice are taught by dint of tireless example and 
repetition. The insane department also has 
an orchestra of five pieces, with a paid in- 
structor, but it is under Mrs. Hughes’ di- 
rection as well as the choir. 

remarkable case of The 


contrast is great between the be- 


continued havior of the assembled patients in the 
chapel before the beginning of the musical 
after it. endless 


service and There is 


She had delusions variety of vacant or hideous expression at 
not be described. first on the hundreds of faces and the di- 


versity of sounds is almost as great. On 


in the aisles and to touch her dress with a member of the choir, her reason was one hand is an idiotic drool; near by a 


eloquent reverence. 

“You have no idea how absorbing the 
work became,” she said to an interviewer 
for the Public Ledger. 
kere her voice faltered a little. for the doc- 
tor died only a few weeks ago—‘‘was very done for her here. 
proud of it. It helped him in his general 
treatment of the patients and it has beer 
the means of curing many of them. There 
was one very striking case, that of a young 
Italian 
Katrina 
Italy with her sweetheart. neit 


woman, who was in my _ choir. 
Sachloschi. She had_ fled 


her of them 


from 

having a penny, and they were married and choir.” 

sad several children, all of whom died. $ The choir a 
ad several Id ll of whom died. She Tl 1 t 

ht singers, 


was sent here by the police. She. was very 


} 


thirty-eig 
veautiful voice, but for men and 


pretty and had a 


restored and she was sent to her family 
She has since married a well-to-do resident 
of a large manufacturing city in New Jer- 
“The doctor’—and sey, and has written 
expressive of her gratitude for what was 
The cases of complete 
cure, which the doctor attributed almost 
wholly to music, would make a long list. 
There is nothing that 
as much as that, and religious music more 
than any other kind. 
that I have devoted myself almost entirely 


Blockley now consists of 
twelve of whom are 


the rest women 


ferocious snarl as of a wild beast, then the 
meaningless laugh and the piteous groan. 
The music begins and they suddenly be- 
many letters to me come motionless. Pleasure or quietude 
sits enthroned where pain and malignity 
moment Smiles and 


leoks of content distend those gnarled and 


reigned a before. 


distorted faces. There are low murmurs 
soothes the insane of delight: the clasping of hands in ec 
stasy: heads leaning far forward to catch 
It is ob- 
served that the calmer moods superinduced 


It is for that reason every sweet and harmonic sound. 


to the training of singers to serve in the by music last for a considerable time, and 


in many cases longer and longer after each 
succeeding experience. It is in those 
moods, though, that it may at length effect 


There are re a cure. 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH 
“EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS’ 


PREPARED BY PROFESSOR H. V. HILPRECHT, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF FOUR 


DISTINGUISHED GERMAN SCHOLARS 
By REV. A. T. CLAY, ASSISTAN’ CURATOR OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


VOLUME of coo pages has just left the press, entitled, must have been regarded originally as tombs; that the temple of 


“Explorations in Bible Lands During the Nineteenth Cen Bel was a “place of residence for the gods, as a place of worship 
tury.” by Professor Hilprecht of the University of Pennsyl for man, and as a place of rest for the dead.” a conception ex- 


vania. In the preparation of his large volume he has had the co pressed by churches 


~ today which contain tombs within their 
operation of four well-known distinguished German scholars. confines, or are surrounded by graveyards. 


Professor Hommel of the University of Munich has written the . 
, : Immense Library «t N ppur 


section on “Arabia;’ Dr. Benzinger of Berlin, on ‘Palestine,’ 


o nad artic : we atin ’ , 
: ee + oG op ” iz and partial excavating of the 10us te > 
Professor Steindorff of Leipzig, on “Egypt; and Professor Jen sie excavating of the famous temple 


é . ; a ; : librarv and riest school t Nippur. which has been - -ed 
sen cf Marburg, on “The Hittites. The work contains four ? ind ; sa > Se See 
; “one of the most tar-reaching Assyriological dise rie i > 
specially prepared maps, about 200 illustrations and nearly 300 seat yriological discoveries of the 


‘ Wiele last century s lully” treatec n Olessol otf : 
pages are devoted to the history and epoch-making discoveries ot : ; ek ee _ ‘ Profess« Hilprecht 
volume. He tells us that the mound covering the library rises or 


the recent excavations at Nippur. This forms one of the speci 





features. al average wenty-five feet above the plain, and covers an area 








of about thirteet res. Only about the twelfth part of the library 

Interprets the Tow r of Babel has thus far been excavated. out of which over twenty thousand 

\mong the most important results achieved en the last cam cuneiform tablets and fragments, mostly belonging to the third 
paign, as referred to by Professor Hilprecht, besides the hun millennium B. C.. prior to 1 of Abraham. were taken. 

creds of important discoveries of antiquities, can be said to be th lhe contents of the library as far as examined proved to be 

determination of the character of the Babylonian temple an] quite varied Chere are mathematical, astronomical, medical, his 

storied-tower, cr ziggurrat. His understanling of the tower of — torical, linguistical and religious inscriptions. The tablets recov 

the Temple of Bel, is especially interesting to Biblical stu‘ents, a ered clearly indicated that at least two periods are to be distin 

it offers the first reasonable interpretation of the passage 1 viished im thre story cf the temple library. On the one hant 

Genesis concerning the ere¢ the great mass of unbaked 


tion of the Tower of Babel 








The exnvression, “Whose top third millenium before 
may be in the heavens,” is Christ. Besides these were 
foun! to have been ce 1 in late stratum + 
monly used on buil ling goodly number belonging to 
scriptions concerning thes 1 Cassite 1d the Neo 
towers The Profess ] B bylo 1) ods \t first 
shown that most of tl i s thought that the li 
names of the Babyloni h t bee es 
temples express a cosmic t 1 had never n re 
idea. Anu was god of th tere | ew of tl 
upper or heavenly ocean or \s b pal’ 
“the waters which wer brat whic wlones to the 
above the frmament.” a's cent vy B. ¢ vel 
region was the under world | inseriy h are 
the terrestrial ocean or “the es of orig Is coming 
waters which were he low t] } ral ( N ppur 
frmament.” Bel’s sphere o! and Iso. bee ( the 
influence embraced the literary re ciscovered 
world and was not only be vhich belong | sixt] 
tween that of Anu and E century B. ( must be as 
but extended into them. sumed t |e rt ¢ 
Professor Hilprecht now t ns ct t ( ri 
shows that the ziggurrat o ' had been cleared, and 
Bel, Dur-anki, “the link of EXCAVATIONS IN THE TEMPLE Cot \T NI sc nts cop or the 
heaven and earth.” as it i later, or else part of it had 
called, Is the local representation ol the gi t ) l 1 peel 0 \ ml tin to 1 restored rh 
tain of the world. the summit of which reaches into the heavens ct that the greater portion of the library had been allowed | 
ant the foundation of which is laid in the subterranean ocean. lie in ru ; lerable leneth time points to ri 
Babylonians cremated their dead. \ ‘ es : 

he character of the temple and its tower was quite different The College of Nippur 
pricr to the Semitic occupation of the country, in other words " 
before about gcco B. C. In the lower strata aroun] the earl ery ica sis pom ble 
ziggurrat were seen masses ci fragments of pottery intermingled tory [ol : Sahel tt al © MieAues ae satis a 
with ashes. the remains of bones and wood consume] by fire. Nippuy > well being a store > , 
Professe 9 Hlily recht's Investigations le 1 him to thre OTIC stan that reco} I it t I CT a roonis oO the . lun 101 larter were 
the early inhabitants ‘of Nippur cremated th dead and buries ound | ( chool-books id students’ exe ses. Rude 
the remains after the incineratieon, which in many es was not ly fashioned tablets inseribed in a “naive and clumsy manner with 
entirely complete, in jars or funeral vases about the ziggurrat. old Babylenian characters” indicated that they were the first at 
Dr. Haynes. during the third campaign, unearthed what was then tempts at writing by unskilled hands. “There are also grammati 
called an altar. This, Professor Hilprecht now suggests, was pe ae See pee » how the student was instructed in analyz- 
“one of the cremateriums on which the bodies of the dead were ‘ae Sumerian verbal forms. in jolsius the serioasl secu ae 
re lunced oO ashe _" ‘| he se ish YTAVES being W thin the SACT¢ | en i, iy gis oe j ; = ay, sod ; 9 . 

: , , ; different substantives, ete., ete. Special attention in the Colleg2 
closure and around the base of the ziggurrat. the same having é . ; me 
been foun] by Koldewey at El-Hibba, led Professor Hilprecht te of Nippur was paid to counting and calculating as determined 
connect shew with the ziggurrat itself; and he shows that. like from the multiplication tables discovered; also to drawing and 
the step pyrami's ef Medum ant Saqqara in Egypt, these towers scuipluring, 





Most Ancient Museum 

The excavations at Nippur revealed not only the oldest sanc- 
tuary, library and school that are known up to the present time, 
but also the most ancient Archaeological Museum. In an upper 
stratum of the library mound the first museum known in history 
was unearthed. The collection was preserved in an earthen jar 
and consisted of nineteen very choice specimens of antiquities. 
An archaeologist of the present day, after han‘ling many thou 
sands of objects from the ruin hills of Babylonia is naturally able 
to judge concerning the real merits of antiquities discovered. This 
little museum illustrates the fact, that the collector, who lived 
about the time of Belshazzar in the sixth century B. C., had the 
same high regard for that which would be considered especially 
valuable by a modern archaeologist. Whether the specimens were 
excavated or purchased we know not, but the collector has handed 
down to his illustrious colleague in the same science the following 
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dcuk-nadin-akli, a contemporary of Adad- 
, the first thus far known; two tablets of great 
ironological importance inscribed by Bo 
giving observations 
fragmentary plan of 
which will prove of great value in the recon- 


ancient cities. 


Tiglath-pileser 1... and 


apaliddina 1060 B. C. 
cl Ashur-etil-ilani 625 
tablet 
o and scorpion, and a large 
the city of Nippur, 


struction of the 


and Sin-shar-ishkun; an astronomical 





concerning Vit 


These are among the most import- 
ant specimens of the collection. 

This little archaeological museum has now lost its identity as 
it has with modern sister institution 
Archaeological Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


been consolidated its 


the 


Closing of the Fourh Campaign 
Professor Hilprecht, in his volume, gives a complete account 
of the important discoveries made during the four campaigns of 


the excavations. Concerning the close of the last, he says: 





very choice antiquities: 


Impor ant Tables in Collection 


The earliest inscription in the collection, though somewhat 


fragmentary, contains the titles of Saragon I. 
which were hitherto unknown. A black stone 
ing to Ur-Gur, 2700 B. C., 


of this Babylonian ruler; an excellently preserved tablet. stating 


that the great hall of the temple was called 
Professor Hilprecht's that there 
shrines of other gods within the precincts o 
Beltis. 


surprise, 
Bel and his consort 


MENTAL HEALING 


pagent as a class do not yet 
study scientifically the power of the 
mind over the body. yet it plays such an im 


portant part in the curing of disease that it 
is worthy of investigation 


The London Daily Mail recently containe’ 


more careful 
some interesting facts on this subject in re- 
view of a book just written on the force oj 
mind by a well-known English physician: 

“In the biography of Sir James Paget a 
letter is given. written in 1866, to Sir Henry 
Ackland, in which, talking of a patient sui 
fering from a nervous disease. he 
‘What 


these! 


says: 
unsatisfactory * * * * cases are 
This clever, charming, and widely- 
known lady will some day disgrace us all 
by being jugglel out of her maladies by 
some bol by mere 
assertion, will give her the will to bear, or 
forget. or suppress all the turbulences of 
her nervous system.’ 


quack who, force ot 


“With this confession of professional im- 
potence for his text. coupled with the ad 
mission of -the efficacy of some unknown 
powers of cure. Dr. Alfred T. Schofield. 
M.D., M. R. C. S.. honorary physician to 
Friedenheim Hospital, has written a 
the 
giving a lucid description of this unknown 


most 


illuminating book on force of mind, 


force, a subject which, though recognized 
by the medical profession from very early 
times, is commonly ignored today. 

“The reason for this. as he points out, is 
that there 


teaching the science of medicine as opposed 


has been a great increase in 


to its philosophy, and in inculcating the 


S( ylelv 


theory that diseases are produced 


by physical and material causes, man be- 
ing regarded as a chemical or physical 
mechanism like a motor-car or a 


In spite of this, however, the num- 


steam- 
engine. 
ber of men who have been endeavoring to 
show that diseases can be caused and cured 
by the influence of the mind is slowly in- 
creasing, at least among the thinkers of the 
medical profession. 


is the next in chronological order, which 
informs us that the king built the wall of Nippur. 
the wall excavated revealed bricks with this king’s name and titles. 
Then follows a terra-cotta brick stamp of Bur-Sin, the first found 


Tablets dated in 


“On May 11, 
Cucted 
workmen rewar‘e’?, 
, 3800 B,C; 


votive tablet belong- 


moored in t 


Hilla. 


most o boats 


from their 


The section of auiring as to tl 


strange feeling of 
bir’'s. 
Emakn, an also, tu 


> were twenty-four 


the temple besides 
the reigns of Mar 


1e 


he time of 


1900, the most successful campaign thus far con- 
at Nuffar terminate’. 


Exeavations having been suspended, 


the me tul was sealed, Arab guar:’s were appointed, shaikhs and 
an the antiquities transported to six larg2 


swamps. Accompanied by the workmen 


wives ant children, and blessed by thronging 
crowds of ‘Afej” who had assembled to bid us farewell. eagerly in- 


our next return, we departed with a 


sadness and pleasure from the crumbling wall; 
ef Dur-anki, “the link of heaven and earth,” 


which Ninith’s doleful 


croakine and dashing about, still seem to guard against 
every profane intruder.” 

\t the present time. Professor Hilprecht is in Constantinople 
making arrangements for the fifth expedition, which is expected 
to begin operations in September. 


CONTRASTED WITH MEDICAL TREATMENT 


“The min?—the unconscious mind—plays 
some part. as Dr. Schofield shows, in prac- 
tically every disease, whether functional or 
erganic. both in cause and cure. and is a 
factor that cannot be ignored in intelligent 
mental treatment. 

“Tt is in cases of nervous Cisease that the 
influence of the mind can be emnloyed with 
most a‘vantage, as it is this which has in 
variably been influenced by quacks in mak 
ing cures. So great an authority as Sir 
James Paget recognized it. and though they 
preten’ to ignore them, the medical profes- 
sion are perfectly aware that these cures are 
made every cay, and in cases which they 
have given up. Educated men and womer 
rarely resort to quacks if they can be re 
lieved by a reputable physician. 

“The influence of drugs is to a great ex- 
tent due to their effect on the mind of the 
patient. It is remarkable that. when a new 
Crug is introduced, the cures it succeeds in 
when it 


deal 


working are very numerous; yet. 


no longer the fashion, it loses a great 
of its therapeutical action. 
“Indeed, mest drugs have a pyschieal, as 


and the former 


was constantly relied upon by so 


well as a physical. effect. 
great a 
practitioner as the late Sir William Gull 
who frequently prescribed burnt sugar, writ- 
the Latin 


a form cryptic enough 


words in abbreviated 


Of ae 


to prevent any ordinary individual from dis 


ing the 


form, Sacch. 
covering what he meant. It is obvious that 
burnt sugar dissolved in water can have no 


medicinal effect: vet the 


cures that it has 
wroucht have been remarkable. The pa 
tient makes no conscious effort on his own 


part to get well, yet he does get we 





ing been assured that he will—a result 

attainable by any conscious effort. 
“There is little doubt that the mind plays 

When 


up, 


some part in small-pox epidemics. 
the the matter 
published every day alarming statistics, 
mind of 


and 


the 


newspapers took 


the general public became im 


the number of 


Gradually, how 


pregnated with fear. and 
cases rose considerably. 

ever, the public got used to reading about 
small-pox, and, to the surprise of every 
body, instead of small-pox continuing to 
increase through the spread of the infective 
microbes, as it certainly ought to have done, 


No 


other influences were also at work, 


it began to diminish and disappear. 
Coubt 
but the mind was certainly a factor. 

The following case is a most interesting 
rroof of the powerlessness of conscious et 
fort, the the 
mind. A lady had hysterical paralysis of the 
legs. She was assured that it was the re- 
sult of her mind, and that 


and power of unconscious 


she could over- 
She willed as much 
as she could, but her paralysis grew no bet- 


ceme it by force of will. 


ter. and she had to be taken out in a bath 
chair. One day a drunken Highlander tried 
to kiss her. and the shock was so great that 
she jumned up and ran off for her husband, 
completely cured. 

at tS that 
the recognition of the mental factor in medi 


indeed, in nervous diseases 
ad- 
to the 


cine is bound to prove of the 
At 


teaching of 


greatest 


vantage. present, in obedience 


one of the greatest modern 


physicians that ‘our sensations are liars,’ 


most doctors jump to the conclusion that 
when patients relate symptoms which they 
feel, they are merely deluding themselves 
] 


end 


well. 
Many of these physicians give their patients 


trying to delude the doctor as 
a moral lecture and tell them that they are 
but. to the 


sufferer. the moral lecture produces no ef- 


quite well: the misfortune of 
fect, and, to the surprise of the physician, 
the unfortunate patient seeks other advice. 
Dr. Schofield, however, points out that such 
physicians have failed to grasp the differ. 
ence between an imaginary disease and 4 
of the and quotes a 
paradox of the late Dr. Sutton, that ‘if a 
man is ill enough to say that he is ill when 
ee 


disease imagination. 


he is not ill. he must be very ill in ‘ee 
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OUR DAY 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE TRUSTS? 


SENATOR HOAR’S BILL IN THE SENATE AND HIS EARNEST ADVOCACY OF SOME 


DEFINITE ACTION TO BE TAKEN 


HE most important topic in Washington since the Presi- 

dent’s message was read to Congress has been the regula 

tion of trusts. Around this has centered the whole interest 
of the general public. This feeling has been intensified by the 
suffering for want of coal throughout the country and the high 
prices which have prevailed. The increased cost of living, espe- 
cially in the cities, has been a vital factor in bringing Congress to 
see the necessity of action. 

Among the scores of bills introduced in the Senate and House 
none provoked greater attention than the measure formulated and 
actively advocated by Senator Hoar, “the old man eloquent” of 
Massachusetts. It was at first asserted that this was an adminis- 
tration bill, but contradictions followed and it is now regarded as 
Senator Hoar’s own individual bill. 
visions of this bill are the following: 

“From and aiter the 30th day of June, in the year 1904, no 
corporation, joint stock company, or other association whose 
stockholders are not personally liable for their debts, created by 
any state or territory, shall engage in commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several states or continue to carry on such 
commerce unless it shall comply with the following conditions: 


The more important pro 


“It shall file a statement in the office of the interstate com 
merce commission on or before the 15th day of September, 1904, 
and each year thereafter, showing the amount of its capital stock, 
the market value of the same, how much of the same has been paid 
in in full in cash, or, if the same has not been paid in full in cash 
what has been received by said corporation, joint stock company, 
or other association, in lieu thereof, and the value of whatever 
shall have been so received by it. 

“The report also shall give the names of all 
and directors of said corporation, 


the officers 
joint stock company, or other 
association, and all agents trusted with the management of its 
affairs, the amount it has paid in dividends, the rate of percent- 
age of such dividends, and times of paying the same. 

“An undertaking must be signed by officers, general mana 
gers, and directors that they will comply with the provisions of 
this and all other laws of the United States, in the management 
of the affairs of said corporations, joint stock companies, or other 
associations; and that they accept the provisions and liabilities of 
this act, and the obligations by it imposed, so long as they shall 
continue to hold or exercise said offices or authority. 

“The attorney general of the United States may at any tims 
require of any corporation, joint stock company, or other associa- 
tion so engaged any statement he may think fit in regard to the 
conduct of its business. And he may especially require any such 
corporation, joint stock company, or other association to give a 
list of all contracts or transactions entered into within the twelve 
months preceding such requisition, in which it has sold any arti- 
cle or product. or carried any articles or products at a rate less 
than the ordinary market price. if such articles or products had 
been sold or carried by any other person than the party to such 
transaction. And he may further require the reasons for such dis- 
tinction and the circumstances attending the same. 

“Every person, corporation, joint stock company, or other 
association engaged in commerce with foreign nations or among 
the several states who shall enter into any contract, combination 
or conspiracy. or who shall give any direction or authority to do 
any act. for the purpose of driving out of business any other per: 
son engaged therein. or who for such purpose shall, in the course 
of such commerce, sell any article or product at less than it is ac- 
customed to demand or receive therefor in any other place under 
like conditions: or who shall sell any article upon a condition 
contract. or undertaking that it shall not be sold again by the pur 
chaser, or restrain such sale by the purchaser, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and. on conviction, shall be punished b: 
a fine not exceeding $5.000. or by imprisonment not to exceed one 
year, or by both said punishments. in the discretion of the court. 

“All the books of record and papers of every such corpora- 
tion shall be subject to inspection by the attorney general of the 
United States. or by any agent he may design.” 


Other sections provide the manner in which reports shall be 


made and the duty of the feteral authorities in enforcing the law. 


The limitations on interstate commerce also are fixed. 


This | 
tor Hoar delivered a masterly speech in its support. 

“It is a real peril, not an imaginary danger which confronts 
us,’ exclaimed Senator Hoar. 


ill received special attention aiter the holidays and Sena- 
| 


“Ts there anything to stop the ac- 
cumulation of these snow balls of wealth and power? Cannot 
the same power and business ability that can control one or two 
branches of commerce or trade or manufacture, or one product of 
the earth, control others? Cannot the capital that can control all 
petroleum in the country by and by control all the coal? Can it 
Can it not 
buy up and hold in one man’s grasp the agricultural and grazing 


not control the railroad and the ocean carrying trade? 


lands of new and great states and the coal mines and silver mines 
and copper mines? 

“The corporation never dies. It is never wound up. It is 
not like a partnership, which must be settled when the individual 
dies or grows old or wants to go out of business. 


through the Court. 


It never goes 
Probate Its internal transactions are kepc 
secret. It is not zealous for its own honor or reputation, except 
so far as its honor or reputation is essential to its getting money. 
It has no soul and no conscience. In general, the men who are 
most powerful in its management can, if they see fit, avoid respon- 
sibility to public opinion. 

ls now in general; but 
The military power of 


trial, happily for us, was in the 


“These powers may be in good han 
suppose they happen to be in bad hands? 
the United States in our times of 
hands of Washington and Grant. 
had some Napoleon of finance and 
business happens to get a thousand million dollars—is not that 


But suppose some Napoleon 
got control of it? Suppose 
possibility a real and terrible public danger? 

“T shall be told that the American people are able to take care 
of themselves. That 


ican people about a way to take care of themselves. 


I am talking to the Amer- 
I think the 
best way to take care of ourselves is to prevent the danger, and 
not to encounter it in its full strength. I have no doubt the 
\merican people will be competent to overthrow any tyrant or 


is absolutely true. 


despot that may get possession of the powers of our government. 
But I think it a better way to arrange matters so that no tyrant or 
cespot will get hold of them. 

“There 


Congress 


ever 
is no reasonable doubt.” declared Senator Hoar, “that 
can 


impose upon a corporation created by any state 


such obligations as it shall think fit and reasonable as a conditioa 
for its being permitted to engage in commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several states at all. 


which this proposed 


That is the theory upon 
legislation is based. 

“Congress can refuse to permit any corporation whatever to 
engage in interstate and international commerce. It may reserve 
he power to create such corporations to itself exclusively. It can- 
not regulate commerce unless it can regulate and control the in- 
strumentalities of commerce. This bill, I believe. only exercises 
powers for such regulation as are familiar in the legislation of alt 
the 
strength and condition of the corporation: requiring the prohi- 


well-ordered states—requiring proper returns, showing 


bition of watered stock: requiring that the stock shall be paid in 


in full in cash: that prohibition of oppression of citizenship or 


rivals: the subjection of officers and of members to personal li 
ability absolutely, or on prescribed conditions, are familiar exam- 
ples of legislative action. No man can charge this proposed legis- 
lation with being oppressive or unreasonable, as I conceive, with- 


out setting himself against the legislative precedents in every state 





in the American Union.’ 
oe a: = 

Some able men hold that publicity will not cure but act in the 
opposite direction. Among these is Martin A. Knapp, chairman 
of the interstate commerce commission, who says: 

“T cannot but regard corporate publicity, of the kind and to 
the extent advocated by many. as a certain and serious hindrance 
to effective competition. So far from accomplishing the purpose 
expected in this regard. its practical tendency, in my judgment, 





would be in the contrary direction.” 

The general concensus of public opinion, however, is in favor 
of publicity and the majority ask further, for government control, 
or at least the power to control, if conditions arise making such 
a step desirable. 
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England’s New Liquor Law. 
SEGINNING of this y remarkable liquor law 


- THE t year a é 
r went into operation in England. It is probably the most 


stringent law against drunkenness that has ever been put into 








force, without the complete banishment of the saloon. Some fea- 





tures of the law are peculiar, a1 tching its operation 


with great interest. From cable dispatches the Chicago Record 
Herald describes the law and its effect thus far as follows: 

“We shall begin with a recital of the chief features of the ac 
itself. These concern the class of people whom we call saloon 
keepers, associations known as clubs, grocers, the drinkers and 
drunkards, and even the treaters. The saloon-keeper is put under 
duress to taboo drunkenness on his premises. Not only is he for 
bidden to sell to drunken people, but the burden of proof is on him 
to show that drunkenness, when it is reported. was not due to his 


fault. that he and his employes took all reasonable steps to prevert 


it. The penalty for supplying the drunkard with liquor is a fine 
of varying amounts or imprisonment for a month, with or without 
hard labor, and while this applies generally so as to take in the per- 
son who treats there are special penalties for saloon-keepers and 
club men under certain conditions. 

“If a man cr woman has been convicted as a habitual drunk 
ard, notification of the fact. with photograph and description, 1s 
made to every establishment at which liquor is sold, and all license 
holders, saloon-keepers, club managers, grocers, will be fined $so 
for the first offense and $100 for subsequent ones if they sell t 
such a person. It is provided furthermore that clubs must be 
registered; that they must report on their organization and rules: 


that they may sell liquor only on the premises for the consumption 





of the members and their guests. These restrictions are intended 
to do away with bogus clubs, and are fortified with various penal 
ties. Grocers’ licenses are granted on the same terms as those to 
public houses, and the grocer who sells liquor under the name of 
groceries is in peril from the law. 

“Other provisions relate more svnecifically to the drunkard. 
The police are empowered to arrest him even if he is not disor 
g care of himself, and 


he 





derly if they think he is not capable of tal 
he will be kept in charge until he is sober. If, moreover, t 
drunken person is accompanied by a child under seven years of 
age a punishment by fine and imprisonment is provided, this sec- 
tion being aimed particularly against drunken mothers. Finally. 
habitual drunkenness is made a ground for separation betweer 
husband and wife, and the habitual drunkard may be blacklisted. 
as we have indicated, for a period of three years and penalized for 
soliciting drink, as the dealers and others are for supplying it to 
him. 


OUR DAY 


“Licenses have been surrendered since the law went into effect, 
and in one paper we read: ‘For the first time for a long period 
not a single case of drunkenness came before the Kettering Bench 
yesterday, and the presiding magistrate said he understood that 
was traceable to the new licensing act, which statement was con 
firmed by the superintendent of police.’ 3ut there were many 
cases throughout the country with an appalling percentage ot 
women drunkards who were arraigned at ages varying from be- 
tween twenty and thirty to eighty.” 


The Increase of Gambling. 


; ges INCREASE OF GAMBLING in various ferms and 


among various classes of persons is one of the surest signs o¢ 





the materialism which is overwhelming America at the present 
time. The most recent protest against the gambling passion 
comes from the distinguished author of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


“In reply to certain questions recently propounded I am sorry 


She says: 


to say that I fear that the evil custom of playing for money has 
made considerable progress in our fashionable society. Heads of 
families in our gay cities are sometimes made aware of the inter- 
change between their own and other young people of checks in 
tended to cover recent losses at cards. 

“Young women are heard to boast of the gains of a seasor 
at Newport, these gains in some cases exceeding $1,000. We 
hear of invitations to fashionable houses which are declined by 
youths of small or moderate means, who cannot afford losses at 
the card table. 

“This feature of our time appears to me a reversion to the 
habits of a low stage of civilization, in which poverty of object in- 
duces the passion for games of hazard which is common among 
barbarous people. 

“Our western world is rich in opportunities of social inter- 

ourse. Our young men and maidens meet freely in college, in 
’ | 


re prote ssions, and 


in the diversions appropriate to the season of 





=~ 


TELLING THEIR TROUBLES TO THE OFF.CIAL POLICEMAN.—Chicago Tribune, 


youth. Pity were it if this innocent ireedom, profitable for mutuat 
help and good understan ing, should be made subservient to uv 
worthy tastes and dangerous passions. In this land of ours the 
state has prohibited the lottery System. The church has set itself 
resolutely against raffles at fairs. 

“Public opinion in either avenue ought to set itself against 


this cruel love of a gain which necessarily implies loss to others. 


It is a truism among us today that the exercise and enjoyment of 


liberty must found itself upon good sense and good morals. If 
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we wish to avail ourselves of American freedom we must adher: 
to American ideas of good conditions. 
“The standard of the Puritans may be 


enlarged and a1- 
vanced by a culture more liberal than theirs. 


It should not be de 
graded by a course of action based upon a life poor, mean, and 


empty.” 
i 
A Social Clearing House. 
HERE WAS RECENTLY organized in New York City, The 
American Institute of Social Service, which is destined to 
play an important part in the industrial history of the next quarter 
century. 





It is an organization similar to the famous Musee Social 


of Paris. It is intended to be a clearing house for the diffusion of 
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THE > CHRIS®MAS PRESENT TO THE NIVERSITY OF CHICAG( 

The e lhe / 
information concerning all phases o ee 
has subscribers—mostly m icturers nic ( 
sent regularly. It has also a library con y ] 
been written on the relations of labor and 
the thing needed by American manuiacture love 
throughout the world there is strong ( ply 
the teachings ot Christ to business by bettering the condition 
workers, and it behooves employers to know what methods of bet 
terment are proving most successful. 

Phe American Institute has elected as its president, Dr. Jos 
Strong, who has for vears been an eloquent advocate of industr 
regeneration, which he believes is the crying need of the times 
Other prominent people i’entifie] with the Institute are: Carr 
D. Wright. Jacob A. Riis. Albert Shaw, and Miss Helen Gou 
at whose home the organization was effected. The departments 
of the Institute include information, investigation, publi 


lecture bureaus, library an archives, research 


relations. 





The Degeneration of Modern Fiction. 
p* YFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, in a recent article i he 


Independent. deplores the decline of mo’ern fiction. He 





grets that when the reading public is so large the products offered 
for consumption shoul] be of such a sorry character He says 

“The list of fortheeming novels the other day filled two col 
umns of a newspaper, small print. There probably 
are few more profitable manufactures. But the gift of fiction is 
rare, so rare that you might easily count upon your fin 
British novelists who have possessed it in a high degree. Of the 


writers ‘in this portentous list probably not 


power of creating characters or constructing plots. T] 
go about hunting for the materials of sensation, which some « 


them find in rather out of the way places. The fruits of such sen 


sation-hunting present a striking contrast to the 


glorious spon 


taneity of Walter Scott. But the sale runs sometimes to fou> 


DAY » 


hundred thousand copies. An effect must be produced on char- 


acter by this voracious novel-reading; and it can hardly be other 
in general than that of intellectual dissipation. Of the books 
taken out of the circulating libraries about seventy-five per cent 
are generally novels. The novel department of the circulating 
library might almost be called the women’s mental saloon. The 
fact that there is so large a reading public would of itself be 
happy if only the matter read were of a better kind.” 

The novels of today are not merely trivial and mechanical is: 
character; they are in many cases saturate? with vulgarity and 
filth. A number of prominent American publishing houses have 
recently been putting their imprint upon works of fiction immoral 
to the core, and which could net help corrupting the readers. 
For example, to mention only one out of many such cases, Charles 
Secribner’s Sons published “A Pasteboard Crown.” by Clara Mor- 
ris, which painted free love in glowing colors and utterly belied 
nature in letting the heroine escape punishment. 

It is surely time a halt was called on the trivial and immoral 
fiction that is flooding the land. If every reader of Our Day 
would not only boycott such books, but warn others against them, 
and roundly censure the publishers something might be done 


towar1 turning the tide of fiction into cleaner an! hig 


Yer channels 





Back to the Bible. 
F' YR MORE THAN A DECADE the higher critic has flour- 





ished like the green bay tree. As one portion of the Bible 


after another was declared mythical or false, the faith of the aver- 
age Christian was weakened until thousands ceased their study 
of the Book of Books. t] 


Then came the great archaeological dis- 
coveries which scattered the straw the critics to the 


P P ‘ 
theories ol 


winds, and faith in the infallibility of the Book revived. Today, 
great wave of Bible reading an study seems flooding the land 
is never before Everywhere are springing up Bible Training 
Schools, Bible Classes and Bible Reading Courses. What the 
esult will be it is too early as yet to predict. But 1 is safe to say 
1 great spiritual awakening of some sort is sure to be the 








REV. JOHN WATSON, “IAN MACLAREN.” 


HIS MESSAGE: 


In every man there are two selves: seek for the higher in 
your neighbor and help him to cvercome the lower. 


Lan. rac Lav 











BOOKS OF OUR DAY .«.: 


SUCCESS IN AUTHORSHIP 
EFORE Hall Caine leit New York for 
his English home he was interviewed 

by the literary editor of The Commercia! 
Advertiser methods in writing 
and as to what he considers will be the suc- 
cessiul The famous 
author of “The Eternal City” gave some 
valuable information. 


upon his 


novel of the future. 
He said: 

“Nature herself provides the first essen- 
tial—genius, without which success is im 
possible. 
it and with a desire to enter the field of 
fiction writing, I would caution him not to 


To the one happily possessed of 


indulge in it too strenuously at first. That 
is apt to weaken the style of writing—or 
take their 
Write only when in the 


yourself 


advice! Be entirely 


humor. Do not 
try to copy other authors’ method 
The great majority of novels written these 
days are too similar in plot and theme. 
This is especially true of the love novel 
Originality is 
strive jor. 
popularity, 
very sat 


novel should be written over twice. I be- 


s or style. 


what every author should 


Originality generally means 
is likely to be 





and the result 





isfactory from the financial side. 
lieve re-writing, for the reason that 
shows up the faults—and they are a 

numerous—of the previous.attempt. I have 
ly adhered to this rule myself. It 
took me 
to write The Eternal City. and I wrote the 


general 


just a little over fourteen months 


story over twice.” 
Speaking of women novelists. Mr. Caine 
said: 
“There used to be a time when a woman 
who wrote poetry or painted pic 


tures or 


dabbled in novel-writing was 


1 
necessarily 


considered something of an ink-stat 





paint-daubed slattern. but the blue- 
days 


once represented by down-at-heel 


womanhood are fortunately over. In the 
literary field a woman nowadays is not sub 


ject to such criticism: she enjoy 





ileges and opportunities with 


sex, and she has iustly demonstrated he: 


right to them. In intellectual strength ana 
delicacy of wit in writing women have, in 
os ea . ‘ en 
hundreds of cases. shown a distinct supe 
riority over men. And look. too. how splen 
didly they can. if they wish display their 
subtle nature between the covers of a love 


novel.” 


Mr. Caine thinks. that the new field of 


. 4 . ' a = 
romance in nove writing in the it ¢ 


1 ¢ 
be the romance ot trade 
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WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


endeavors only to reconstruct the history 
of a period, or personalities, in picturesque 
form, and to be successful must not ignore 
the general conditions of the period dealt 
with. It is not unreasonable to suppose. 
therefore, that the romantic novel of the 
future will be highly colored with the ro 
mance of trade. American novelists have 
already given slight indications of this 
trend of thought, and I do not think that it 
1s unlikely that America will produce the 
coming novelist, and that American history 
will have no small part in the new ro- 
mance.” 
— 
AUTHOR OF A FAMOUS SONG 
\) Geto died in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago, penniless, a man 

“Listen to the Mocking Bird,” has been 
sung by millions. 


whose song, 
At a conservative esti- 
20,000.000 copies of the song have 
America, Great Britain 
man who bought the 
song for $5.00 is said to have cleared $3,- 
coc 090 from its sale. 

Septimus Winner, the author of the song, 


mate, 
been circulated in 


and Europe. The 


was seventy-six years old when he died. 
He was twenty-six years old when he wrote 
the words and “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird.’””’ How he came to compose 


music of 


the scene his wife has told since his death: 

“In 1852,” said Mrs. we had a 
music store down near the Delaware river 
in Phila’elphia. A mati 
named Richard Milburn used to clean up for 
us occasionally, and this young man was 
called Whistling Dick on 
powerful and sweet whistle. 

“Mr. Winner liked Dick, liked to hear 
him whistle. and liked to hear him 


‘Te 
il 


“c 


Winner, 


young colored 


account of his 


sing. 
you only had a song that you could sing 
and whistle both.’ he would say, ‘that would 
he a fine combination.’ And Dick would 
agree that it would. and he would ask Mr. 
Winer why he didn’t fix up such a song as 
that for him. ‘Well, Dick, I will,’ my hus 
hand said one afternoon, and he wrote the 
words and music of ‘Listen to the Mocking 
Bird’ that evening—wrote them in about 
three hours. and showed them to me be- 
fore he went to bed.” th 

The next morning Mr. Winner ran over 
“Tisten to the Mocking Bird” with Whist 
ling Dick. and the latter had soon learned 

| 1 And there 


ging and whistl 


oth the melody and the words 
fter Dick 


4 ¢ 1 
is new song, and before a week had gone 





was always sit 





hy it seemed as if all Philadelphia had 

earned the song from him. for, wherever 

turned, the strain of “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird” fell on the ear. 

Nevert ele Mr sold tl ong 

Boston firm for $s. belie. r be 

( e he had written it with so little labor 

t worth little. And the firm that 

ed 9 ] ge] by ] mode t) never 

ny ¢ recompense outside of 

original $s—never shared with him so 


much as a penny of the $3,000,000 that the 
song earned. 

Another popular song written by Mr. 
Winner in two hours was entitled, “Ten 
Little Injuns.”” He wrote over 200 songs 
in the course of his life and believed his 
best to be “Whispering Hope.” 

The good old man continued to the last 
to earn his living by writing lesson books 
for beginners in music, and by teaching the 
violin. He had to do this work; it was nec- 
essary for him to support himself, his wife 
and his daughter. Two days before his 
death he gave his last violin lesson—a les-° 
son to a little boy—at his residence, 1706 
North Sixteenth street. 

“T am a little tired,” he said to the lad 
“T have been teaching for more than fifty 
years. I’m seventy-six now, and I am 
crowing tired.” 

He taught no more after that morning. 
Two cays later the modest gentleman, who 
had sold for $5 a $3.000,000 song, was dead. 

<= 
A COSTLY MAGAZINE 
HE new magazine being brought out 
in London by Sir George Newnes— 
a quarterly—is to cost ten guineas, or about 
$52 a copy, and deals with art. Its chiet 
features will be colored reproductions of 
famous that have never before 


The editor is A. G. Tem- 


pictures 
been reproduced. 
ple. 

The process of reproduction is one which 
has not yet been used in England, and will 
have to be carried out in Berlin, Vienna or 
Paris. It necessitates the painting of the 
colors on the block by an artist for each 
impression, the reproductions being effect 
ed by one printing. By this means absolute 
identity of coloring with the original is ob- 
tained. 

On account of the difficulty of producing 
three 
months, it is expected that each issue will 


a greater number in the space of 


be limited to 500 copies. This first number 


contains fourteen colored photogravures 


and other illustrations. 
= 
POPULAR NOVELS OF 1902 

N the lists of the six most popular nov- 
I els printed in The Bookman during 1902, 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” fig 
ures most prominently, having occurred in 
“The 
Subble,” 
were mentioned five 
“The Crisis” and “The Man 
“The Leopard’s 


Cavalier,” and 


eight of the twelve monthly tables. 
Right of Way,” “The Mississippi 
and “The Virginian” 
time from 
1 times; 

“Lazarre,’ “The 
“Sir Richard Calmady” 


Glengarry” four 
Spots.” 
times; and 


“Castle Craneycrow” and “The Lady Para 


three 


mount” twice. The following novels were 


mentioned ‘only once: “Donovan Pasha,” 
“Tearts Courageous,” “The Eternal City,” 
“The Ruling Passion,” “If I were King,” 
“The Conqueror,” “The House with the 
Green Shutters,” and “The Fifth String.” 
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AN INTERESTING CAREER 
| ee women have passed through so 
4 


many strange experiences as have fal- 
len to the lot of Mrs. Cynthia Westover 
Alden, the originator of what are known 
as the “Sunshine clubs.” The metto ot 
the clubs is. “Do something for somebo ‘y 
and do it quick.” Mrs. Alven was taken 
west at the early age of four years and 
went out on the Colora lo frontier with her 
parents. Left motherless at a very early 
age she received a wite experience in out 
docr life. While still a mere infant she 


e a rifle and 


coull ride like an Indian, han 
earry a Colt’s revolver in her belt. The 
weanon she always held across her leit arm 
in shoeting. She soon became an expert 
with the lasso and the Indian bow and ar 


row. She was the very first white child in 


Seven times did the littl Cynthia and 
her father cross the Rocky mountains 
with wagon train that) passed alone 
route infeste] with savages who, bursting 
upon them from ambush. cartured the chil 
dren of any cther unfortunate who ventur 
ed beyond the protection of the train. At 


ped 


one place a favorite Criver ha! been 





and lay bleeding in the broiling sun. No 
one cared to aid him until the “Colorade 
girl.’ as she was called. crawled out 


through the tall grass on her knees and 


saved his life by bathing and binding his 


\t another time she killed an Indian who 


and 





‘ ahawkine a} red: ner 
Was tomahnawhking a poy, Save a miner 


} 1 


from lynching by clasping his knees and 


clinging there till the fury of the mob 


Her education was said to be conducted 
in a desultory way, but she taught a 
school near Denver. nevertheless, when the 
teacher was 1] for ten months. 

\mong others of her noteworthy deeds 
was the invention of a labor-saving miners’ 
cart tor which she received t gold medal 
yt } 


and was made “Member dHonneur of the 


Paris Society of Inventors.” While holding 


l€ position of editor of the woman's page 
on The New York Recorder she was mat 
ried to Jol n Alten, also an editor on the 
same paper. Tle was a charter member of 
the Gridiron club of Washington corres 
por dents and lineal cle seen lant of John 
Alden of the Mavtlower 

In New York her musical talent gained 


for her a prominent position as churel 
1 ¢ 

t | ‘ e wa point nspector 

) Cl ton th { Vel 1 ervic¢ va 


he Woma 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT'S NEW WORK 











before President Roosevelt, who agreed 


with him that there was no rea 





should not accept it, as it was understood 
that it would 1 
more than visit Worcester occasionally and 


ot be necessary tor him to 


to direct the work in a general way until 
it had gotten well under way. 


Clark College was opened October 1 with 


an unusual enrollment for a new institution. 
Clark University has been in existence a 


number of years and is well establishea. 





seventy-nine treshn 

tinction of having the largest income from 
investments of any of the colleges in this 
country. excepting four. There are 428 
colleges and universities in this country. 


In that list Clark College stands as No. 21 


in respect to its income from fixed invest- 
ments 


<_——> 
GALUSHA GROW'S “ALEDICTORY 


- ‘th ) stand in the public eye for over fifty 
vears, and for so long a time effect the 





egisiation o ort 
| ew. It was t 
1 
to 4 Ss gn t “¢ 
Sy | live} 
CX-OSpcane!? (Gy s 
recently é 
n Congress It 
1143 
1 labor. not 
1 1 
legislation. but in 














et em 
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“A labor strike is an unequal contest at 
best It isa tes x endurance between 
hunger and tl § the in stom and 

' ~ , ' 

the income of cay Capit 1 suc yn- 
bests loses fH af ita mulation of 
vealth, unless ! stry itself should be 
destroved: and ses labor would 
be the greatest s The income o? 

ipital would |! temporarily lessened. 
That would be all. The existence of labor 
tself is dependent upon constant employ- 
ment. and its condition cannot be improved 
by idleness. or by lawless violence or 2 
isregard of the rights of any law abiding 
citizens 

ae “4 : , 1: 








' 1 , 1 
iborers, like that of all citizens, 1s to pro- 
mote the cet 1 Ifare. or. at least 

note e ge il welfare ) i ist, to 
do nothing t ts injurv. Some method ot 

profit-sharing between employers and em 
pnloves that w 1 secure larmonious co- 
oT Tl b ] s Ss to nr ent str kes 
nd improve the indition b s of 

vital nort > te Ft} e ge ro) re 
thew . t republic rest 1 the 

rt the ]} ™m na tl } ’ 

) ind t $s 
. le labor.” 

It has been customarv { Mr. ¢ y to 

, ' , 
ver a set s t the op g n 

ssion of congress » fire Mr 
Grow’s series set sp S s delivered 
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STEEL TRUST'S * ROFIT-SHARING PLAN 
HE New Year's remembrance to th 
168,000 employes of the steel 

came in the form of an announcement of a 


trust 


profit-sharing plan, and one by which each 
stock in the The 
plan of inviting officers and employes to 


can acquire concern 


participate is considered in two parts of 
the company’s circular. Part one pre 


scribes that from the earnings of the cor- 





poration during the year 


1902 


have been set aside at lea 





as much more as is needed for the 


of at least 25.000 shares of preierré 
which will be offered as fellows to employ: 
of the corporation and constituent com 


propose | to divide the 108.000 


1¢s. It is 
employes into these six classes 


Class “A” will include all! those 


salaries « 


ceive yt $20.000 a vear or 

class “B.”’ $10,000 to $20.090 ye 3 
Beet ate ¥ oa 

gc $5.000 tO SIO.000 a it ri S 1) 





$2,500 to $5,000 a year; class “FE,” $800 


$2.-o0 a year: class “F.”’ $800 a ve 
The preferred stock will be offer 
any employe during January at $82.50 px 


share. a shade below the regu 
Employes can subscribe 
of stock net exceeding the s 


by a certain percentage 











Class “B.” 8 per c s 
cent: class “D > per 
per cent iss | 2 1D ( 

In part two 0 s 
the corpot ( ] i 1 is 
ing changes . 
ing official or sem Pos 
: | 
Cirectors have ( . ( 
tions of the finances 

Whenever SS8o.cco cco and less tl Sgo 
000,000 is earned during 1903. 


shall be set aside. 


Whenever $90 090.000 and less than S1oo 





000.000 is e:% 





set aside 


shall be 
Whenever $100.000 coo 

o0co 000 1S earned Curing 1903 | 

shall be set aside. 

Whenever S| 10.000.CO0O nd les 


000.000 is earned Curing 1903 


shall be set aside 
vs ~ 1] than & 
Wherever $120.€0).C00 an ess 
co0.oco is earned curing 1903, I.d per 


shalé@ be set aside. 


Whenever $130,000.000 and less 


} learin > 
rne¢ ( Tl 90 


eco 000 is ea 


shall be set 





Whenever $140.c00.coo and less t nd 








000.000 1S earne , x 10 2 
hall he set asic 

Whenever $150.C09.000 and less t} n S160 
000.000 is earned during 1902 
shail be set aside. 

The question of what <« next 
is to be determined entirely by 
committee, which, it is stated. w 
interest in the profit-s! ; 1" 


OUR DAY 


000,000 is earned in the coming year $8oo, 
coo will be set aside, one hali to be distrib- 
uted cash quarterly. the other half to be re- 
served until the end of the year and inves¢c 
ed in preferred stock, the stock thus pur 
chased to be divited one-half to employes 
entitled thereto, the other half to remaiz 
with the treasurer of the corporation. 

Each sharehol’er is to receive a certifi 
cate for his interest containing these pré 
visions: 

First—That if he remains continuously 
in the service of the c rporation or of on 
or another of its subsidiary companies fo1 


stock 


five years, the shall be celivered 


him and he may do as he likes with tt 
Second—That if he “ies or becomes 
tally and permanently disabled while in the 


employ of the 


corporation or ot 


other of its subsidiary companies, the stock 


will be delivered to his estate or to him. 
Phit Phat can wt \ 

eclared on the stock while it is 
account and he remains in the en 
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It savs 
] Ps - 1 
ihe s n 1e < ‘ 
} 1 
nto pay tor the s i 
1 1 } 
me he wisnes to cisco ( ‘ 
vill be given b vhat he has 
1 1 ~ t 
s he s been drawing ps Ce 


deferred payments he 


' P 1 10 he 
eared 2 per cent. The employe who h 


: stock for five years. who has be¢ 
sly in the employ of the con 


and has been a faithful an 1 intelligent work- 
er, will be paid at the end of that time a 
bonus of $5 per annum per share for each 
share he holds. At 7 per cent dividend on 
stock costing $82.50 is equivalent to nearly 
8'4 per cent interest. The bonus will be a 
The 


employe who gets stock on these terms 


handsome addition to his dividends. 


will make a remarkably profitable invest- 
ment, provided the steel corporation contin- 
ues to pay the 7 per cent it guarantees on 
preferred stock. There is no reason to be- 
eve they will be losers by taking stock on 
the terms on which it is offered.” 
—=— 
AMERICAN PACIFIC CABLE 

7 HE completion of the first section of 

the Pacific cable and its landing at Hon- 
olulu on New Year's day, was a gala event 
and a notable achievement 
The 
Pacific cable was the long cherishe1 i’ea of 
the late John W. Mackay, President of the 


for Hawaiians, 


for American capital anl enterprise. 


lYostal Telegraph Cempany. 


The cable was laid by special permission 


from the Unite 1 States Government by the 
Cable Company, otf 
H. Mackay is 
ssary rights were granted with cer- 
that 


lippines to China shall 


Commercial Pacifte 


which Clarence President. 


The nece 
tain reservations, amceng them being 


] 1 * at ID} 
tne line trom le | 














ed independently of all foreign comnames 
niconeerns. The | 1 States shall have 
the right at any time to assume full contro} 
the cable. either in time of war or dur 
ng elections Anether provision is 
Vine pr ors shall be employed. 
he | el States wed the cable com- 
i< GG ernment surveys mad? 
\ ed St Py st 1s p Nere 
| ystem have ily three re 
S ( ( ( Ss at prese in 
( | 1 rom $1.06 to SI pe 
( ( ¢ D vhicl lI Is he 
‘ ‘ Ja ( Che firs 
eXte » Honolul e second 
S 1 Ha ) e Midy 
’ hy rl to G mM i] thence {} 
M la B whet will be spli 
es ( completing the cable » tl 
Philipp : 
RR progress is be rmace inthe. 
; i fee ” ine fawn — 
lone ind M and er 3.5 ite 
s cable reacy been eC 
\ expected m oC | i 
t \I t ] 


50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free, Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated week!y. T.argest cir- 
culation of any scientifie journal, ‘Terms, $3 a 
year; rour months, $L. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co.3618roaemay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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EXPERIMENT WITH SINGLE RAIL 
RAILWAY, in some particulars quite 
A unique and altogether practicable, 
constructed on the mono-rail plan, accord- 
ing to the design of Howard H. Tunis, has 
for several months past been in operation 
for experimental purposes in the western 


1 


suburbs of Baltimore, and has proven en 


tirely successful. The track, says a writer 


in the Scientific American, although but 
1,800 feet in length, has the general form of 
an ellipse, having a grade at several points 
of two per cent, as well as a number ot 
28-degree curves. The rail, which is laid 
in the center of the roadbed spiked to or- 
dinary ties, weighs 30 pounds to the yard, 
and forms practically the only support to 
the two cars which are operated over the 
line, as the framework through which they 


pass is merely intended to maintain their 


equilibrium. The framework shown in the 





A CAR ON SINGLE RAIL TRACK 


illustration is merely temporary, and will be 


steel in the permanent struc 


replaced by 


ture. Each archway supports a part ot 
which 


to one side. 


what might be called guiding pieces, 





prevent the car irom 

The cars are large enough to hold twen 
ty-four passengers. They contain their 
own motors, which utilize kerosene oil as 
fuel, steam being generated in an upright 
boiler and conveyed to a cylinder which 
sprocket wheels. The 


larger sprocket wheel, which is made es 


moves a pair of 


pecially heavy for the purpose, is joined to 
the axle of the forward truck wheel upon 
power is 


which the car moves, so that 


communicated to ‘this wheel directly by 
means of a chain connection, and it may be 
termed the driving wheel. The car is sup 
ported upon this and the rear wheel only, 
the rims being grooved to the same depth 
as the wheels used on ordinary steam 
standard-gage railway cars. 

The device which keeps the car from top 
pling over when in motion consists of two 
strips of wood extending lengthwise along 
the roof of the car and a series of spring 
blocks on the 

1 ; 


strips are slightly curved at the ends, meet 


archway framework. The 


ing in the form of a V, and as the car 





moves, they pass between the spring blocks 


fixed to the archway. The 


friction, and the arrangement 1s such that 


at least two pairs of spring blocks are con 


tinually pressing against the guiding striy 
This device prevents swaying even on the 
most abrupt curves and when running at 
maximum speed. Ball bearings are utilized 
to overcome friction in moving the driving 
wheel, and this is one of the important ad- 


Another 


friction is 


vantages claimed for the system. 
claim is that the amount of 


greatly reduced by the use of the single 





rail, even though the guiding strips on the 


top are continually in contact with the 


overhead structure. The fact that a load 
aggregating nearly five tons can be hauled 
at the rate of eight miles an hour, which is 
the average speed of this line, with an en 


gine of 3 


horse-power is also advanced 
as a claim for its efficiency. The rates of 


sveed given are maintained even upon the 


phighest grades and sharpest curves. 


—_—- 
THE FUTURE OF AIRSHIPS 
Pe MAJOR B. F. S. BAD- 
EN-POWELL, of the Aeronautical 


Society of Great tain. recently address 





ed this organization, in which he made some 


teresting statements He Si 
progress in navigable balloons 
believe them to be altogether practical. Th 
1 machine which seemed to promise 
be results vas that knowt1 s 
eroplane. Sir Hiram r 





yminently forward mz 


both he and Professor Langley had prove 
leoretically that it was the most econor 
cal form of apparatus. Large flying m 
hines, giving practical experience of the 
onstruction, had been built. Good si 
models had flown well through the 
Gliding machines, balanced and controll 
by human effort, had been maintained 
the or considerable periods, | 
descended t very radual Qi¢ \ | 
vhat w ot the greatest impo Ce s 
great powe oT 
ly improved year 1 : 
t be de ed ] 
iin practical flight the only 





thing needed was to make a machine slight 





better than those already in exist¢ 
: rene ree 
Speaking of the uses of flving 1 ; 
] uid that they would form ar leul 
by W“uable engine of war. Anothe 
| nt purpose to which flying 1 | 
C Id be pplic 1 was the expl t 
known lands. With a rapidly travel 
T ratus tl e North Pole Id be r \ 
na few hour What s lo Q t 
wae the intecdnction of Send 
t rn , a1 1 ] }! nd lly wer 


and the practical knowledge of our globe, 
and a speedy, economical and pleasant mode 
of getting from place to place. 


<> 
PERFUMES BY ELECTRICITY 

p* JF. ELMER GATES of Washington 
has invented an apparatus by which 
perfumes are drawn from flowers by elec- 
tricity. When connected by wires and zine 
plates with a bed of roses, for example, it 
will gather the odor from the blossoms and 
as the roses 


store it in bottles. Inasmuch 


go on blooming and producing perfume 
steadily, the precious volatile attar is drawn 
off continuously, so long as the process is 
kept up. For every rose is, on a smal’ 


scale, a perfume factory, its scent being 
due to an essential oil which it secretes. 
When the work is being done for busi- 
ness purposes, a flower bed is electrically 
grounded—that is to say, zine plates con- 
nected with the machine by copper wires 
As the 
odor particles rise from the blossoms they 


are buried in the earth of the bed. 


are inductively charged, and are then at- 
tracted to an adjacent static terminal—in 
plain language a metal knob with a hole 
in it, through which the particles pass 
downward into a jar of alcohol and glycer- 
ine. This is kept up until the contents of 
the jar are sufficiently saturated with the 
perfume, when it is withdrawn and replaced 
by a fresh one. 

If the machine accomplishes all that is 
claimed for it, it ought to be of important 
service in developing a new American in- 
dustry, the growing of flowers for perfume. 

We import annually $400,000 worth of 
colognes and $1,.600,0c0 worth of raw ma- 
terials for making perfumery products. 
whereas we ought to be able to save this 
great sum by making the scents for our- 


selves. In our Southern states, and partic- 
al 





in California, are immense 


1] 


; areas 
which are we 


(he orange blossoms thrown away by the 


alapted for rose farming 


cartload in California ought to yield an at- 
tar which is worth $2.50 an ounce; tube- 
roses would do excellently in Florida and 


vial flats of the South would fur- 





ish luxuriant crops of the equally valu 
ble rose geranium. 
—=— 
AZTEC RELICS DISCOVERED 
Y HAT is said to be the largest and 
AYA most valuable collection of ancient 
\ztec relics ever discovered in Mexico has 


\Zzt 


been found by an archaeologist near 


iis bearings 
claimed to 
ive copied from an Aztec stone tablet in 


\ . 
,esca 


The archaeologist got 
. 


»y means of a chart which he 


he national museum in the City of Mexico, 
He located a vast cavern in a mountain 
near Yesca. 

Immense stone images stood about this 
chamber. In one end was a handsom@ al- 
tar, above which burned a bright flame, 


upplied by natural gas from a crevice in 


the wall. It has probably been burning for 
ny centuries. In a chamber adjoining 


great store of 


is main temple was found a g 


‘rnaments and utensils belonging to the 
\ztecs or some other prehist: ric race. 


Twelve burros were required to transport 


the articles taken from the ive to San 
R re they were chinned t Can Fr in- 
Ss. W f € nt € es pp Tl I 













pure soap 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 


OUR DAY 


graded school and the inspiration 


that comes from numbers. In 
many of our smaller schools the 
classes range from two to three 
pupils. Under such conditions it is 


impossible for the teacher to create 
or maintain enthusiasm and interest. 
There is no incentive for the pupils 
to put forth their best efforts, be- 
cause, with the attendance, 
work is necessarily 
and monotonous. Ina consolidated 
school, however, large classes thor- 
oughly graded can be organized, 
thus calling forth the best efforts of 
all the members of the school. 
Longer recitation periods, better 
courses of study, and better teachers 
will give better and larger oppor- 


small 


the tiresome 








onstantine’s 








the C. N 


adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 





ttenton Co., *t§ Fulton St., New York City. 
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tunities for instruction. There is ne. 


valid reason why we should not 
give the pupils of the rural commun- 
ities the same advantages in the 


matter of courses of study and in- 
struction as those enjoyed by the 
pupils of the larger centers of pop- 
ulation. The _ consolidation of 
schools will concentrate the com- 
munity wealth in one good school. 
thus giving to the community larger 
and better educational advantages. 
for all concerned. 

“The consolidated school at Lor- 
Ellsworth Kan., 
was organized in the fall of 1896. It 
is composed of the territory of what 
was formerly four country school 


raine, in county, 


districts. They now have a graded 
and high school employing four 
teachers. The school started with 


three teachers, but last year a two- 
year high-school course was added. 
thus making an additional teacher 
necessary. As in every other place 
where the plan has been tried, the 
enrollment and attendance is much 
larger than before, being almost 
one-half greater than under the old 


This increased attendance in 


plan 

school and greater length of term 
creat value to the commun- 

ity and to the pupils attending 


school. 





ADVANTAGES OF COUNTRY SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION 


{ he consolidation of country schools is 
attracting the attention of edu 
throughout the United St: Its success 
has already been notable in the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Kansas. Mr. Frank Nelson, Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction in Kansas, 
thus describes some of the advantages of 
the system in The Review of Reviews: 
“The transportation of many 
advantages, both to the pupils and patrons 
of the school. It is that this 
method of transporting the pupils is con 
ducive to the physical and moral develop 
ment of the child. With transportation to 
and from the central school there are ne 
wet feet and clothing, no frozen toes and 
fingers, and the children are much better 
cared for while the roads are bad and in 
stormy weather. Experience demonstrates 
that in the consolidated schools there is a 
much smaller percentage of colds and sick- 


ators 





te J 
pupils has 


conceded 





ness among the pupils than in the one-di 

trict school, where the pupils are obliged tu 
from kinds of 
In several places where the plan 
has been in operation for many years it has 


walk to and school in all 


weather. 


been found that a more rugged generation 

produced by reason of the fact that the 
physical and moral qualities 
preserved and developed. 


are carefully 
This in 
a serious argument in favor of 
school administration. 


itself is 


his plan of 


“It should also be observed that the mor 
al atmosphere of the wagon is clean and 
vigorous at all times, thus doing away 


with the fighting and vulgar 


which, unfortunately, is too often a part ot 


language 


the child life on the way to and from schol 
under the old plan. 
“p 


$y consolidation all the children of a 


large territory, usually a whole township, 
can be school 


building, thus giving them the benefit of a 


brought together in one 


‘A positive endorsement of this 
movement in Kansas is found in the fact 
that in Ellsworth county the adjoining dis- 
tricts are anxious to join the Lorraine dis 
trict, 
their children to the consolidated school, 


and some of the patrons are sending 


paying their own transportation charges 


and tuition.” 


<< 
John Alexander Dowie, who has won 
notoriety in more ways than one, en- 


‘ovs the distinction of having had his pic- 
taken life-size; the direct portrait-nega 
said to be the largest ever made, the 


ture 
tive is 
dimensions of the picture, including the 
frame, being about 9 feet by 514 feet. 

Only six copies of the portrait were made 
from the negative, and the cost of taking 
the picture was about $200 The picture 
was taken by the Seed Dry-Plate Com 
pany, and, being of such extraordinary size 
for a photograph, has naturally attracted 
much attention. The size of the plate ts 
4 feet 8 inches by 8 feet. 
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AGE LIMIT IS INCREASING 


Ble Census Department shows that 
there are more centenarians accumu- 
lating in this country during every decade 
and that the average length of life within 
our boundaries is appreciably increasing. 
First of all, we find in this report the state 
ment that there are, or were in 1900, 3,530 
persons in the United States who are 100 
This may not 
seem particularly impressive as an indica- 
tion of growing vitality when it is placed 
beside the item that puts our population at 
76,000,000, but it means something alto- 
gether different when one is told that it 
gives us twice as many centenarians as 
there are in Germany, England, France, 
Scotland and Servia, with a combined pop- 
ulation of 135,250,000. Little Servia, how- 
ever, with a population of 2,250,000 has a 
list of 575 centenarians. 


years of age or upward. 


This is the only 
country in the world with a larger ratio 
than the United States. 

Turning again to our own centenarians, 
we find that out of the 3,536 almost two 
thirds of them are women, the exact roster 
being 2.247 women and 1,289 men, and that 
out of the 3,117 that are native born 1,008 
are men and 2,098 are women. 

There are, it 118 Indian cent 
enarians, two Chinese and one Japanese, 
and 72.8 per cent of the whole number are 
negroes—S886 males and 1,667 females. The 
ready reckoner of the census bureau says, 


appears, 


however, that a considerable grain of salt 
should be taken with these figures regard- 
ing Ethiopian longevity, as the older a ne- 
ero grows the more vivid his imagination 
becomes. 

One noticeable oddity in all statistics con 
cerning centenarians is that 
steadily the 
maintained among them 
to the next. 


showing how 
proportion of the sexes is 


from one census 
More than half of them, too 
are always colored. 

The average leneth of life in the United 
States ten 


the ready reckoner, only thirty-one years 


years ago was, according t: 


Now, according to the same authority, it 
is thirty-two years. 
The following table shows the ratio be- 


tween occupation and mortality among a 








thousand persons noted by life insurance 
companies: 
25. 35 $5. ss © 

Physicians .. ‘ rk 15 21 34 112 
Teachers and lawyers .... 4 7 14 25 08 
lusicians .. ‘ p s 18 26 43 Ro 
Domestic servants.......... 6 10 16 28 89 
Commercial travelers 6 13 21 29 106 
Railway Engrs. & Firemen 5 7 16 42 153 
TRG ecccnvsesess saueka ae 9 17 36 Se) 
Truckmen, etc., os a 17 28 50 14 
Watermen, bargmen, etc....10 17 2. 44 129 
Dock laborers. ...06..00cees. 1s 2 4t 5 137 
ere errs -13 19 28 45 144 
Fishermen euxasete @ 11 19 26 110 
Agricultural laborers....... 5 8 13 25 99 
OGWEED cccccceccccece cesaaee 19 31 54 129 
Printers . 14 22 42 103 
Tailors ‘ ? 14 22 38 97 
Copper workers seein 14 2s, al 119 
Bricklayers and masons.... 7 13 22 40— «108 
Carpenters ........- rs 9 17 32 102 
Textile workers . 8 12 22 46 139 
Coal miners .... . 6 10 19 44 146 
General laborers 10 17 28 2 117 
Peddlers ...... 15 2 37 49 8 


Out of 600 centenarians interviewed by 


American newspapers since the last census 
was taken, practically all gave the 
rules for the 


same 
who de- 
sired to attain equal distinction in longevity 
These rules were: 


guidance of those 
habits; hara 
work; plenty of exercise; simple food; mar- 
riage and avoidance of worry. All insisted 
that the best of these rules was that pre- 
scribing hard work, and all but 
three were equally in favor of marriage. 
— 


Regular 


two or 


LEMON JUICE AND TYPHOIDS 
| bin ASA FERGUSON of 
created a stir in the medical 
by announcing the 


London 
world 
discovery that lemon 
juice has the power of 
typhoid-fever germ or bacillus. The com- 
missioner of health for Chicago immediate- 
iy caused an investigation to be 
the laboratory experts. 
corroborate Dr. 


destroying the 


made by 
They were able to 
Ferguson’s claim and to 
make—in non-technical language—the state 
ment that lemon juice, in the proportion ot 
one teaspoonful to half a glass—about four 
ounces—of typhoid-infected water, is suft- 
cient to destroy the vitality of the con- 
tained germs and thus to prevent their pro- 
duction of the toxin or poison which causes 
typhoid fever. 

The investigation will be 
view of determining how small a proportion 
of the juice will suffice; whether citric acid 


alone will exert th 





the same effect: whether 
will be equally destructive to other 
closely related to the typhoid and which are 
1 e 1 


the causes of the 


rcute intestinal cise 


that result in three or four times as 


more deaths on the average 
oes typhoid fever. 

Dr. W. H. Park, bacte @1s 
epartment of health in New \ ( S 
le some expe nents His s 

l1 examination o the c It \ 
hac vhich had been subt¢ 
) e acid showed that ] g 
gent killed the micro-organis 
t was required and too much time was 
taken in the consummation of the chemical 
ct n’er it oO t | | 
value 
After the bacilli had been acted upon by 
a five per cent solution of the lemon juice 
for half an hour not all of them were de 
troved The culture to which the one pet 
cent solution had been added showed 
thirtv minutes a fifth as many colonies 
the untreated culture 
— 
THE BLUSHING HABIT A DISEASE 
T Vienna a scientist and doctor who 
A has made an especial study of blush 
ing declares that it is a disease of the 





nerves. He declares that ing should 
he treated like any other nervous disease, 
ind that in 
One of his patients (a man) to 
tor that the fear of blushing 


the jocular taunts of his friends, had « 


manv cases it is hereditary 


ld the doc 
kept alive by 
used 


him such depression of spirits that he had 


several times been on the 
Another patient (a society woman) suf- 


fered seriously from nerv 


us prostration in 


consequence of the teasing of her friends, 
who made her blush just “for the fun of it.” 
\ colleague told the doctor of one of his 


patients who was driven mad by bl 


l 


ishing. 
ly improved 
by her transier from a chamber papered in 
red and furnished in mahogany to a green 
room with 


Her mental condition was great 


oak furniture. This woman is 
@gain in society. but is subject to occa- 


sional attacks of blushing that affect her 
mentally at the sight of red dresses, red 


ribbons or anything in red. He has discov- 
ered that those addicted to blushing suffer 
less in summer than in the cold months, 
and that summer is the best time of the 
year in which to be treated for the annoying 
disease. 

There are critical times, even in the warm 
months, for the blusher. “When a thun- 
derstorm is in the air and in the damp of 
the early morn and late at night persons 
addicted to the habit blush most often and 
most violently.” says the doctor, who dis- 
tinguishes between two kinds of blushing 
—blushing caused by extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness, extreme bashfulness or modesty, 
and blushing because of the blusher’s ap- 
prehension of the act of blushing. 

<> . 
HIS CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


) Bs GEORGE D. BARNEY of Brook- 


lyn, in a report to the Medical Journal, 
neal e ++ be : } 
makes a statement that within the last 
1 


ed T00 cases of consump- 


aa 1 
year he has 


tron. Of these thirty were persons suffer- 


ing from the disease in the third or worst 
stage. He 


cured twenty-nine of 
the first thirty, nineteen of the se 


attend 


says he 


-ond thir- 
ty. and eight of the forty. 

Dr. Barney’s formula is simple. and he 
regards it strange that no other physician 
The only medicine used 


L 


ever discovered it 


c 
1s comprised of the three kresols. para 


‘ : 
neta and ortho, made into one compound 


ind known as Trikresola Added to the 


1 





a is one of the strongest lisinfect- 
> ~ leo > . bs LL? “4 
ints Known to science, ethlendi 
ry . . . ° 
hese, made int one liquid. form 
1 1 1: = . 
known to the medical world as Kresamin 
e 9 ° ° 
This Kresamin, accor ling ton Dr. Bar- 
. 9. £ 1 ¢ 1 ¢ . 
ev s tormu 1 tor the cure of consumption 
s. perhans. the stronvect dicinfectant if i¢ 
pet I g C int, 1v 
i _ 1. ° 
can be so called, known In med 1e. In 
; 9 . . 
dar i+ strongly resembles carbo! e aci } 


six per cent solution kresamin 
is placed in a vaporizer, operated at a very 
gh pressure, and forced into the lungs of 
itient seated in an airtight steel cabi 
— 

ELECTRICITY FOR BEAUTY SEEKERS 
E' ECTRICITY is being applied in be 

~ half of beauty seekers in ways hereto- 
fore un The London Daily, Mail 


now applied to eradicate 
f 


smooth creases 





lreamed. 
recites that it is 
wrinkles, rom the should- 


ers, neck and throat, plump out hollow 
cheeks and perform the same kindly action 
on the salt cellars of the neck. Conveyed 
hair brush it 
will cause the hair to grow by invigorating 


the roots 


to the scalp by means of a 
It will remove superfluous hairs 
from the face and applied by means of the 
electric bath it rejuvenates the system and 
vives vigor to the constitution. 
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The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to ) 
lung troubles. It’s what a cough may lead | 


to that makes it dangerous. Be armed 
against danger by keeping always in the 


house, ready for use, 


HALE’S 


Honcy of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
cough. It will not derange the weakest 


stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 























tions of the throat, recommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Of all Drug- 
gists. Refuse substitutes. Be sure and get 
9 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 











THE ART OF HEALTHY LIVING 


GENTLEMAN of wide experience, dies. Yet I grew worse until I weighed le 
both with and without the use ofl than 





a hundred pounds, and was so feeble 
crugs in healing disease and keeping in that it cost an effort to lit my hand. 
health, gives in Health Culture the follow There was in our library a book on 
ing remarkable account of his own exper health, by Dr. William Alcott, and in de 


ments. He 
For a 


cover health and 


Says: pair I turned to that. Its views were crude 


slender perhaps, but it taught a gospel new to me 


that illness came from breaking laws, and 





ty years without > force only, and not drugs, can cure 


tors is unusual, and to rear children and disease. I got 


other book and made ex 


conduct a family an periments, and finally decided on a code ot 


achievement worthy of recot rules that I resolved to live by. Here they 
I was a thin, dyspeptic boy, the son of are: 

thin, dyspepti parent and at the age o 1. To drink water only. 

twenty-three became a hopeless val ; fang ot widclaln inal 
several ars tudv i nN ventilated . 

emote bens Sa aac and sleep in an airy bed-room 

sage sas the causes of my breal 3. To eat mainly fruits, cereals, legume 

had been from youtl taker of drugs, for nuts, vegetables, and eggs, being very spar 

my father was a physician, and I now ng in the use of sugal alt hite flour 


4. To swallow no drugs, stimulants or 
other hurtful things. 

5. To labor every day with my muscles, 
with my mind and with my moral powers. 

6. In case of illness to cool the head, 
warm the feet, wash out the bowels, per- 
spire the skin, eat little and wait patiently 
for nature to work a cure. 

I soon came to have great faith in this 
code for daily living, but it was long before 
The old 
fallacy that a sick man needs poisons, which 
would injure him if he were well, had been 
deeply rooted in my mind. 


I dared trust it in sudden illness. 


But today, after thirty years of varied ex- 
perience, I stand upon this sample code as 
on the adamant, and I preach it to all men 
in all conditions. Its following will make 
men proof against a large part of the ills 
that flesh is heir to. My doctor's bill since 
its adoption has been fifty cents, and that 
ior searching out a cinder in my eye. 

The secret of health seems to lie largely 
Not only 
injurious 


in keeping free from impurity. 


must we avoid medicines and 
foods, but we must be moderate in the use 
of all foods. Most of us live much indoors, 
breathing too little and breathing bad air. 
Unless we have great self-centrol in eat- 
ing, the cleansing organs are likely to be- 
come clogged and impurities to gather in 
the system, from which will come, sooner or 
later, disease. 

Let me add that the mind has great power 
in keeping health and in restoring it if lost, 
but that is a subject too extensive for this 
article. I close with the hope that my ex- 
perience will incite others to lead a hygienic 
life. 

—> 
THE BUDDHA MIRROR 


() NE of the most mysterious mirrors in 
the world is known as the “Buddha 
Mirror.” Maxwell 


ville, who has been delivering a 


Professor Sommer- 


series of 
lectures in the University of Pennsylvania, 


had this mirror on exhibition. If it was 


placed at an angle where it caught the sun’s 


rays Buddha appeared in strong impressive 


eutlines, pregnant of the mysterious and 


unknown, on a screen. This mirror, which 


for centuries has puzzled scientists, to the 
laymen is nothing more than such an arti 


cle that might have been used in the 


boudoir of the Roman matron. And even 


to the chemist, the man of science, familiar 


with physics and metals, it is scarcely 


more. Its composition died with the 


Oriental who produced it, and it has even 
features of the 


millions of 


one of the 
Oriental 


been mystic 


religion, and with it 
souls have been impressed with the divinity 


of Buddha. 


<_—> 
Mr Speed, who is the author oi 
“The Confessions of a Literary Hack,” 


The 


Forum about six years ago and caused dis 


which appeared anonymously — in 
cussions as to the truth of the confessions 
and the identity of the confessor, has been 
editor of Harper’s and Leslie’s Weeklies. 
He recently contributed “Tips and Com 
missions” to Lippincott’s Magazine. He 
lives most of the year in the hills of North 
ern New Jersey, and is much interested in 
gardening and horses. He has traveled 
extensively and has broadened his experi 


ence by living in the countries he visited. 
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ODD FACT IN HEREDITY 


T is a curious fact that all the great men 
| of the world, like Aristotle, Bacon, Cu- 
vier and Franklin, have been sons of ver: 
old men. When eminent men like King 
David, the Catos of Rome, the elder Wiil- 
liam Pitt and certain branches of the Dana 
Lee and Livingston 
have sons late in life, the eminence is con- 
tinued to the next generation, but when 
eminent men like Arkwright, Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, Coleridge, Cromwell, Peter the Great, 
and Solomon have sons in early life, the 
eminence immediately disappears. 

Another good illustration may be found in 
the British nobility. 
gins with an eminent man, and the noble 
branch is continued down through the eld- 
est son. It has been a frequently-observed 


families of America 


Each noble family be- 


fact that the eminence is very rarely contin- 
ued to the third generation, and usually dis 
appears in the second. It is true that emi 
rent men*have been produced in these no 
ble but during the 800 vears ir 
which the law of primogeniture has been 


familiés, 


in force every such case has come about 
through some accident which has eliminated 
the eldest of the eldest and has brought in 
some younger branch to inherit the title. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that young men should not marry before 
they are 25. Neither should they remain 
Unmarried peo- 


as married 


old bachelors beyond 30. 
ple do not live as long people 
and no creature is so miserable as an old 
bachelor with relatives. 

= 


RARE AMERICAN COINS 


HE rarest of all American silver 


lars, which commagds the larges 
premium, is that issued in 1804. There are 
only three or four genuine specimens 
known. Some even question their exist 
ence. One was sold in Baltimore at an 


$1,000. It has since change 


hands for $1,200. 


auction for 


dollars 


be 


commands a 


The only one of the earlier 


tween 1704 and 1804 which 


high price is the 1794. The others have a 


small premium, varying according to their 
condition. Thus an uncirculated 1794 would 
bring $50 and more, while one in fair cond 
tion could be procured for a few dollars 
rare 


The 1804 half-dollar is also very uni 
cannot be procured for less than $200. Dr 
W. C. Prime, one of the best 


American 


iuthorities on 
“The remarks 
made on the dollar of 1804 apply also t 
the half-dollar of the same 


coinage, Says: 


vear:; we have 
never seen a specimen and might doubt thar 
it ever existed, but for the fact that a va 
riety of 1805 is known, of which the die was 
altered from the die of 1804, and the alter 
ation is so poorly executed that the ‘4’ is 
more distinct than the ‘s.’” 

The two rarest quarter-dollars are those 
of 1823 and 1827. 

The dimes of 1797 and 1804, if in good 
condition, also command high prices. 

The most valuable of silver half-dimes is 
that of 1802. One sold in Baltimore for 
$100. 

There are only four or five among the 


command high 


rge cents which prices, 
the most United 
States cents is the one of 1799, which, if ir: 
good condition, will easily fi 
willing to pay $50 or more. 
<> 


ONE-CENT STORES IN BIG CITIES 
3 HE latest in the big cities is the one 

cent store. Unlike the five and ten- 
cent stores, these appeal to both but 


only to those of very tender ages. The lit 


but valuable of all 


the 


nd a purchaser 


sexes 


tle schoolboys and girls are the chief pa- 
trons of the one-cent stores and they are 
established in localities as near publi 


schools as possible. 
It might surprise the average person tc 
see the variety of useful and ornamental 


articles that can be sold for a cent. The 





19 


17 


counters and windows oi the one-cent stores 
literally packed with goods of every 


are 

conceivable variety, and when neatly spread 

out they make a rather tempting dis 
1 


play 





The average boy does not know what he 
wants when he has a penny to spend. He 


goes into a store of the ordinary kind and 
looks around, his eyes grow large and 
greedy, and he asks the price of one article 
another, only to find that everything 
is beyond his reach. 
The idea of the new penny store is to 
make trade attractive to the child 


aiter 


with only 
peculiarly 


a penny to spend. The store is 
re displayed on every 


his. Huge signs a 
side, announcing that article 
just one What a feast to the eyes of 
the boy with only a penny to He 
first gazes into the window and then goes 
iside and passes from one counter to an- 
cther. Of course, he purchases something, 
nd comes back the next day with another 


every costs 
cent. 


spend! 





penny to spend. 
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THE SOAP their m 


Size of bar and quality 


ae hivhl ind which the thoucht w the cheapest 
praise SO Men V, ana Nici tney Thouenel as tHe ¢ Ca} est 
} ] ry ee : 11 ‘a - 4 } : . 
and best soap made even wnen Tney pala IO cents a Dar for tt. 
F , wT “old "oa ~ 
Lhe same soap 1s now sold Cents 
by all first-class grocers at a Bar 


A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every he 


is 1t improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole P 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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_ As Pears S°ap dissolves 
Beauty evolves 
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